D 
\RCHITECTURAL 


INSTITUTE 
OFCANADA _ 
as | | 


YAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF CANADAN 


STITUT ROYAL D'ARCHITECTURE DU CANADA ll À 


TRANE 
SELF- 
CONTAINED 
CLIMATE 
CHANGER 


so many talents... 
so little space! 
gu 


ie — a 


ahora Sir naa a OAR, 


Never before such compact air conditioning! With the new Trane 
self-contained CLIMATE CHANGER you can now plan efficient air 
conditioning of your customers’ smallest spaces—and there are 
larger capacities to handle big areas, too! 

TRANE Deluxe Packaged Air Conditioners range from 

3 to 15 ton capacities! Also commercial units from 10 through 50 tons. 


You can plan a neat, attractive installation three ways . . . free 
standing, flush-mounted, or remote with ductwork. Cabinet floor 
areas start at a low 6 square feet! Contact Trane now for information, 


technical data and any assistance you need to plan these modern 
installations. Specify the self contained CLIMATE CHANGER 
... ensure customer satisfaction for years! 


Remote with ducting 5 Ss n 


COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO 14 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, AND VENTILATING 


TSC-59-1BR 


VARIATIONS ON A CIRCLE THEME WITH CUSTOM-MADE 


DOMINION LINOLE 


How to take a shape and shape it to specific 
flooring motifs! Custom-made Dominion Lino- 
leum shows how with a circle, but is equally 
adept with triangles or trees, squares or ships. 

The wide variety of colours and patterns in | 
linoleum help to make more interesting motifs, 
and they are surprisingly economical, too. Con- 
sult our designers for ideas, or discuss with 
them how your own sketches can be worked 
out. For further information or literature, 
write Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 
2200 St. Catherine Street East, Montreal. 


Music Store 


Soda Fountain 


Available by-the-yard 
or in tiles (9” and 12”) in these 
types...all inlaid... 
MARBOLEUM + DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT + BATTLESHIP 
TILECRAFT (12” tiles only). 


DOMINION 
LINOLEUM 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. 
Limited + Makers of Dominion 
Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile, 
Asphalt Tile and Associated Products. 
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Verticals 
draw like drapes, 
tilt like blinds 


louvred window coverings 
match architectural trends 
in style and practicality 


PTET EEE. 


For years, the louvred blind principle pioneered by 
Flexalum, has been the most practical form of interior 
window covering for commercial applications. So that style 
would keep pace with practicality, Flexalum has developed | 
new directions in louvred treatments. On this page are just 
a few examples of how Flexalum Verticals combine hand- 


some, contemporary appearance a 
with the utility of venetian blinds. Hlewalum Bees 


Above: Drawn like draperies, tilted like blinds, 
Flexalum Verticals let the architect follow through 
the broad sweep of upright structural lines with 
matching window decoration. 


Centre: Unmatched for light control, ease of 
operation and long, trouble-free life, Flexalum 
Verticals here provide soft light while removing 
that “glassed in” feeling from the entrance lobby 
of a commercial building. 


Right: Flexalum Verticals dress up a reception 
area with drape-like attractiveness. Available in 
a large selection of both gloss and mat finishes, in 
plain shades and tasteful contemporary patterns. 


For further information about the latest trends in louvred window coverings, 
write to Hunter Douglas Ltd., 9500 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 
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ervvte at your command— 


e LALL directonéé 


“Office extensions—just press a button. To hold a telephone” 


_Æléctric. who-design and manufacture most of Canada’s 
telephones and related equipment. 


Northern's extensive experience in this field, along with 


| 


The 30-button CALL director helps secre- 
taries handle more calls, streamlines office 
operation. 


FromeNorthern Electric comes a new-style genie... the 
CALL director telephone. It’s the versatile virtuoso of 
modern business communications. To reach many intef- 


conference—just press a button. To connect outside calls 
to others—just press a button. The CALL direetor is à Vail- 
able with 12, 18 or 30 buttons and mans features fo save 
precious business time. a … 


The CALL director telephone is another step forward in 
the seiénce of business communications by Northern 


eir creative engineering and design personnel and modern 


Northern Electric 


COMPANY LIMITED 
SERVES YOU BEST 


Bcc) a 


SPRAYED ‘‘LIMPET’’ ASBESTOS 


REDUCES NOISE 


AT AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC (CANADA) LIMITED, BROCKVILLE, ONT. 


MAXIMUM NOISE REDUCTION 
THERMAL INSULATION 
FIRE PROTECTION 


3 REASONS 


why Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd. speci- 
fically called for Sprayed ‘‘Limpet’’ Asbestos. 


Sprayed ‘‘Limpet’’ Asbestos provides a seamless 
blanket of sound absorbing, insulating, and fire-resisting 
asbestos fibres. Sprayed ‘‘Limpet’’ Asbestos may be 
applied over metal lath, as illustrated, or directly to 
the under-side of decking. The final product is a per- 
manent tight seal which may be painted without reduction 
of acoustical efficiency. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


T. Pringle & Son Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Percy Booth, Architect. 


CONTRACTOR 
Douglas Bremner Construction Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


SPRAYED ‘‘LIMPET'’ ASBESTOS APPLICATOR 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited. 


Contact the nearest Atlas Asbestos office 
for complete details on Sprayed “‘Limpet” 
Asbestos applications. 


ATLAS ASBESTOS timitt 


MONTREAL + TORONTO + WINNIPEG + EDMONTON + VANCOUVER 


Æ Application of Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos over metal lath. A member of the Turner & Newall Organization. 68-3 
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MODERN ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 


| ACCURATE 
|. PLAN 
f INTERPRETATION 


ELECTRIC 


Expert electrical installations 
under the supervision of 
professional engineers mean 


performance as specified. 
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important. This information should be in your files 
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Mechanically joined construction is far superior to 
welded construction in such applications. In design- 
ing the pre-eminent Acme door corner, Acme execu- 
tives conferred at length with the testing department 
at North American Aviation and spent considerable 
time inspecting the huge welding facilities at North 
American. We wished to have the most accurate 
information available on the strength of welded 
versus mechanical joints. The most impressive an- 
swer lay in the supersonic jet fighters. Although 
welding is used extensively in aircraft, at all points 
of major stress, such as joining wings to fuselage, 
mechanical joining is standard procedure. 


Welded corners are cheaper and easier to produce; 
we could save money by using welded corners on 
our doors. Instead, we developed the carefully 


A 


Leading welded corner 


at 1,000 Ibs.—1/16 separation 
at 1,680 lbs. —failure of welding 
(repeated test with same results) 


wit tood 4,100 ibs. of direct tension load 


d by California Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


engineered mechanically joined corners which ay 
standard on Acme doors. 


Actual testing amply confirms our assertions. T 
photographs below are of (A) a leading welde 
door corner and (B) an Acme door corner. At 1,00 
Ibs. of tension the welded door corner had hee 
noticeably deformed, with a full 1/16” separatio: 
between stile and rail. At 1,680 lbs. the corner faile: 
—came apart. At 1,680 lbs. the Acme corner remaine: 
as solid as ever. At 2,000 lbs. it was possible to inser 
a feeler gage of .032 in the corner. 


Acme corners can be counted on to take more thai 
twice the load of welded corners. In aluminum er 
trances and doors, use Acme. This is your guarante 
of strength and quality. Acme is your standard. 


Acme corner 


at 1,000 Ibs. —no change 
at 1,680 Ibs. —no change 
at 2,000 Ibs.— .032 separation 


Cutaway view of 
Acme door corner 


construction 


y are of standard framing tubes. (A) is from a leading manu- 
urer. (B) is Acme’s B-252. Compare the wall thickness and 
sider the integrity of design which Acme represents. Notice 
t the Acme tube is almost twice as thick where it counts. This — 


ts Acme money ... but it makes a stronger, better framing tube. 
cify Acme! 


.090 162 .094 — 
since 1907 


1421 E. Pender Street, Vancouver 6, B.C. + HAstings 9439 | 


DISTRIBUTOR 


k Chevrolet-Oldsmobile Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., the largest General Motors dealer | 
le world, wanted a 15’ wide by 9’ high opening without disturbing the | 
itectural design. With Acme assistance in the planning stage these immense 
ng doors were designed and have proven a great success. Normal Acme corner 
truction, of course. Doors slide at a touch, are subjected to winds up to 70 mph, 
yeratures from 0° - 95°. Huge swinging doors, also 9’ high are shown at left. Sweets - 21/Ac 


| 


Thompson, Berwick & Pratt, Archite 


Acme doors, each door lea 1’, which 
for over five years have h the very 
heavy traffic of a busy ship ent. 


CURTIS 


planned lighting with eye comfort 


LBQ 
LOW 
BRIGHTNESS 
QUALITY 


TWO SIZES 
1x4 AND 2x4 
FOR 2 OR 4 40 WATT 
RAPID START LAMPS 


THIS EYE COMFORT 
TROFFER OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


e Reflectors are aluminum etched and 
Alzak processed — provide 43° 
crosswise shielding with T12 lamps. 


e LBQ louver fins are etched and Al- 
zak processed with parabolic sec- 
tion for rigidity and low brightness 
quality — provide 36° lengthwise 
shielding. 

e V-Bar louver assembly is held in 
place by hidden springs and safety 
chains — quick removal or replace- 
ment without tools. 


Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, Limited, Guelph, Ont. e For easy access to ballast and Sery- 

Installation 4 lamp 2’ x 4’ LBQ Troffers Average Illumination Level —75 Footcandles 1 iT] i 
Architect: McDonald & Lenz, Hamilton Consulting Engineer: R. R. Allsop & Assoc., Toronto eas steel ME x channel COVER 
Electrical Contractor: Canada Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto easily removed without use of tools. 


Write for particulars 


CURTIS = ALLBRITE LIGHTING LIMITED 


195 WICKSTEED AVE., LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 
District Offices: Montreal, Saint John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Affiliate: Vancouver Lighting Co. Ltd., 8650 Barnard St., Vancouver, B.C. 6001 
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Architect: 
Belcourt & Blair 


General Contractor: 

J. E. Copeland Co. Ltd. 
Painting Contractor: 
McNeilly & Bavington 

P&L Products Used: 

Lyt-all Double Duty Primer, 
Lyt-all Flowing Flat, Vitralite 
Enamel Eggshell, Oil Stain, 
“38" Pale Trim Varnish, 


gas 


Bt 


@ 


pAINT ano VARNISH 


he paint of professionals 
_ for over a century 


GESTETNER LIMITED, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


The front and rear of the 
Gestetner building is almost 
entirely of glass. Interior 
architectural highlights are 
the open stairs, natural plant- 
ers and modern illumination 
which contrast pleasantly 
with the large expanse of 
painted surface and natural 
wood panelling. The P&L 
Calibrated Colors® used here 
form a colorful setting for the 
display of business machines. 


Professional-level color planning service is available on request. 
An experienced Pratt & Lambert representative will suggest 
distinctive color plans and recommend authoritative painting 
specifications without obligation. Please write: Pratt & Lambert 
Architectural Service Department, 254 Courtwright St., Fort 
Erie, Ont., Canada. 


FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 


NG 


SAS 


To add exceptional strength and durability to the walls of this 
new First Congregational Church at Sunnyvale, California, 
STRUCTO-LITE* Perlited Gypsum Basecoat Plaster and 
ROCKLATH* Plaster Base were used. 

Architect and Designer: Wilfred E. Blessing, San Jose, California 
Plastering Contractor: Jay Goold, San Jose, California 


——-—_——- 


ST. LUC HIGH SCHOOL, MONTREAL 


General Contractors: 


City Construction Co. Ltd. ail BR. 
Architects: à : a sad 

Dufresne and Boulva. > =: 
Consulting Engineer: + 

Gilles Sarault. 


aj 6 TROUBLE-FREE INSTALLATIONS 
* HEATING 


PLUMBING 
VENTILATION 


® Accurate plan interpretation. 
© Top quality materials. 

© Careful, expert installation. 

© Supervision by professional 


Os METRO INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL - OTTAWA 
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Neither the piercing scream of jet aircraft nor 
the cumulative hum of over 1,100 busy em- 
ployees disturbs the serene working atmosphere 
of The Great-West Life Assurance Company’s 
impressive new headquarters at Winnipeg. 


Johns-Manville acoustical ceilings are in- 
stalled all through this beautiful new example 
of modern architecture. They trap and break 
up sound waves... absorb up to 75% of the 
noise that strikes them. 


The Great-West Life provides one more ex- 
ample of how today’s business leaders are turn- 
ing to Johns-Manville for the latest techniques 
and materials in the search for efficiency through 
sound control. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Johns-Manville can help you, your employees 
and your customers. Our staff of acoustical 
engineers will be happy to make analyses and 
submit recommendations on your sound con- 
trol problems. For this service or for a copy of 
our free book “Sound Control”, write Depart- 
ment BA, Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


ODULECICTETTTETT 
QUELLE LE PE EPP TTT 


—. A WUT 
SS com 


RS 
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“THE SOUND PEOPLE" 


JOHNS MAMVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Ji 


RODVCTE 


A-5026 
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Architects: Marani & Morris, Toronto. 
Moody, Moore & Partners, Winnipeg. 
General Contractor: G. A. Baert Construction Co. Ltd., St. Boniface. 


Engineers: Structural — Wallace, Carruthers & Associates, Toronto. 
Mechanical & Electrical—H. H. Angus Associates, Toronto. 


Acoustical Installation by: Western Asbestos Co. Ltd., Winnipeg. 
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Bilco Special Service Doors are the architect's logical answer to access problems. 
He can choose from a wide range of standard units, or call for doors custom-engineered 
to his specifications. 


He can select Roof Scuttles for vertical ladder access, for ship’s ladder or 
for normal rise-and-run stairs .. . 


He can choose large special Roof Scuttles in double- or single-leaf design for 
replacement or removal of large equipment... 


Or he may specify Flush Floor Doors and Ceiling-Access-Doors 
that blend smoothly into their environment. 


He knows that for access to basements and underground utility equipment, 
Bilco Sidewalk Doors have no equal. 


All Bilco doors are watertight, feature long trouble-free life and the 
exclusive Bilco spring operators for effortless opening year after year. 


Write Dept. A-46 for complete information 


DOORS FOR 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


MR. J. J. THOMAS P.O. Box 125, Brantford, Ontario 

EVANS ENGINEERING SALES LIMITED #7 Mitchell Building, Regina, Saskatchewan 
RITCHIE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LTD. 2685 Maple Street, Vancouver 9, British Columbia 
EVANS ENGINEERING SALES LIMITED 3628 Burnsland Road, Calgary, Alberta 


R. R. POWER LIMITED P.O. Box 903, Halifax, Nova Scotia 

EVANS ENGINEERING SALES LIMITED 11226-156th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
ANJOU STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 3250 Jean-Talon East, Montreal, Quebec 

J. C. PRATT & COMPANY LIMITED P.O. Box N 1268, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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KAWNEER’S 
STYLE LEADER “125” FOR THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ENTRANCE! 


with exclusive custom-designed identification panel 


For handsome individuality, 
Kawneer’s “125” has a central 
panel to take coloured mosaic, 
porcelain enamel, polished 
wood, or any chosen material. 
The distinctive centre hung 
“125”, with thin line stiles, 
comes as a complete entrance’ 
package installation which 
includes an all-welded alu- 
minum door, frame, exclusive 
top and bottom locking hard- 
ware and concealed overhead 
closer or automatic operator. 
The Kawneer Style Leader 
For full details write to; Dept. 75, Kawneer Company Limited, 1460 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ontario 125% weather-stripped on all 
four sides, is designed for the 
extra-fine entrance requiring 
a special effect! 


gerving Architecture and Ing. 
82 


in Canada 
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The new Lakeview Generating 
Station of Ontario Hydro will 
be one of the world’s largest 
thermal-electric plants. 


NX 


Utilizes Stelco Reinforcing Steel 


REINFORCING BARS 


WELDED 
WIRE FABRIC 


SASS 
PWIND 
NAN 
VLU 


Nearly 5,000 tons of 
ALAN 
{HU 


Stelco Hi-Bond 
Reinforcing Bars, 
including 1,000 tons 
of No. 14 (1}2” s.e.) 
bar, in lengths up 
to 90 feet, will 
eventually be used 
in the concrete 
work for this 
station. 


HAT HET 
TT 


Wise 
WU ee 


450 feet of reinforced concrete pipe for the water 
cooling system is pre-cast around steel cores of 
Stelco Welded Wire Fabric with 2” x 8” centres, 
and wire ranging from .3625” to .4615” in diameter. 


Stelco Welded Wire Fabric conforms to A.S.T.M. 
Wire Specification A-82-58T; A.S.T.M. Fabric Spec- 
ification A-185-58T; A.S.T.M. Concrete Pipe Specifi- 
cation C-76-57T. 


Stelco Hi-Bond Reinforcing Bars conform to C.S 
Specifications G.30.1 and G.30.6-1954, and A.S.T. 
Designation A.305-51. 


nt 
M. 


For full details contact any STELCO Sales Office. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Executive Offices: HAMILTON and MONTREAL 


1910-1960 Sales Offices: Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Sudbury, London, Windsor, 
59051.B Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver. J. C. Pratt & Co, Limited, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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The G.P.L. camera transmits pic- 
tures simultaneously to as many 
places as desired —to individuals, 
small groups or large audiences. 


how Industrial TV can contribute 


For further 
information 
write to: 


Northern Electric Co. Limited, 
Dept. 51, 

1600 Dorchester St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 
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to the buildings on your boards 


You can augment the usefulness of every industrial and institutional building 
on your boards by including a Northern Electric Industrial TV System in your basic 
designs. For Industrial TV is working television — television that increases the 
efficiency of men, machines, and buildings. It transmits visual information from 
room to room, from story to story, from building to building. 

A Northern Electric Industrial TV System enables individuals or groups to 
communicate visually over a closed TV circuit with the same ease that a telephone 
permits verbal communication over telephone wires. 

The Northern Electric Industrial TV System can be used for scores of different 
jobs — and more uses are being found all the time. Here are just a handful of 
different kinds of uses of Northern Electric Industrial TV. 

In schools — for simultaneous instruction of scattered classes by one teacher, 
supervision of play and study areas. In hospitals — to keep watch over patients, 
for professional teaching of large groups. In churches and hotels — to handle 
overflow audiences. In offices — to present information to management or staff, 
check remote records. In factories and laboratories — to monitor processes and 
machines, supervise remote, cramped or dangerous operations. In department stores 
— for surveillance; to present upper-floor merchandise to ground floor shoppers, 
check records, provide sales and warehouse control. 

Put Northern Electric Industrial TV to work for greater efficiency and lower 
operational costs for your clients. It will multiply the usefulness of existing build- 
ings. In new buildings, it will give you new freedom of design. 


1059-7 


folding doors 


à 


control space with the gracious authority of natural wood 


For governing the varied uses of space in 
churches, schools, restaurants and resi- 
dences, there is seldom a question about the 


fitness of PELLA FOLDING DOORS of WOOD. 


They are available factory-finished or un- 
finished in rich, natural grains of 6 different 
woods. Solid wood “Lamicor” panel con- 
struction prevents warping. Patented steel 
spring hinging is one of the reasons why 
large PELLA DOORS open and close so effort- 
lessly. Available for any width and in 
heights to 12’1”, PELLA WOOD FOLDING 
DOORS arrive factory assembled, complete 
with all hardware for quick installation. 
Because satisfaction depends on appear- 
ance as well as function, try working with 
WOOD FOLDING DOORS by PELLA on your 
next problem of space control. For com- 


plete specifications, contact your nearest 


Canadian distributor. Consult your class VOLS NN kNox PRESBYTERIAN EHORCE 


ARCHITECT: MCCUNE & MCCUNE 


fied telephone directory or the list below. 


6 FINE WOOD VENEERS 


AMERICAN WALNUT + PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 
WHITE ASH + BIRCH + OAK «© PINE 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR ROLSCREEN COMPANY, PELLA, IOWA, U.S.A. 


B. T. Leigh 

736 Newport Avenue 
Tel: EV. 3-9685 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. 
3628 Burnsland Rd. 

Tel: CHestnut 3-5506 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


Geo. H. Belton Lumber Co. Limited 
313 Rectory Street 

Tel: GEneral 2-3731 

London, Ontario, Canada 


Matthews Lumber Company Limited 
1495 Howard Street 

Tel: CL. 4-1143 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. 
11226 156th Street 


Overhead Door Co. of Toronto Ltd. 
289 Bearing Avenue 


Tel: HU. 9-5581 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Evans Engineering Sales Ltd. 

7 Mitchell Bldg. 

Tel: LA. 3-3443 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


The Top-Flite Company 

25 Alexander Street 

Tel: MUtual 4-7820 
Vancouver 4, B.C., Canada 
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Acme Sash & Door Co. Limited 
400 Des Meurons Street 

Tel: CHapel 7-1171 

St. Boniface, Manitoba, Canada 


M. F. Schurman Company, Limited 
P.O. Box 1390 

Tel: 2265 

Summerside, P.E.1., Canada 


Mayno Davis Lumber Co. Limited 
57-75 Duke Street. 

Tel: CEntral 2-5311 

Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada 


Belton Lumber Company Limited 
Devine Street 

Tel: Digby 4-3637 

Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


Tel: BE. 9-3077 
Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada 


Price Agencies, Limited 

6252 St. Lawrence Blvd. 

Tel: CRescent 2-5781 
Montreal 10, Quebec, Canada 


Jacques Chalifour, Enrg. 
2485 chemin St. Louis 
Tel: LA. 7-4400 

Quebec 6, P.Q., Canada 
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.. and to college too! 


ca 


Aluminum 
mee TO SCHOOL 


INEERING BLDG., McMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
tect: William. R. Souter & Associates, Hamilton, Ont. 


tectural Metal Contractor: 
Manufacturers Ltd. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, 
An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 


Quebec 


Aluminum Window 


Montreal 


Ottawa 


IN QUEBEC 


Toronto e 


In communities all across 
Canada, school boards, archi- 
tects and builders are choosing 
aluminum for the exteriors of 
their buildings—and for inside 
use, too. Outside they are speci- 
fying it for entrances, curtain 
walls and windows. Inside they 
are using sturdy, maintenance- 
free aluminum furniture, 
chalkrail boards, teaching 


Hamilton ° Windsor e 


t: Hanks Irwin pee 
de Alsco Products 


ECOLE NORMALE, QUEBEC CITY, QUEBEC 
Architect: G. A. Bigonesse & Maurice Mainguy, Quebec City, Que. 
Aluminum Fabricator: Williams & Williams (Eastern) Limited 


SIR JAMES DOUGLAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Architect: Davies & McNab Architects, Vancouver, B.C. 
Aluminum Fabricator: Northwest Manufacturing Company Ltd. 


aids and other educational | 


equipment. 


They have found ALCAN | 
Aluminum “top of theclass’’for | 
economy of construction, long | 
life, low upkeep, and good looks. 


For complete information on 
aluminum’s role in your build- 


ings, consult your architect or | 
write us: Department 22, P.O. | 


Box 6090, Montreal, Que. 


Winnipeg e Calgary + Vancouver 


LIMITED. 


The Corbin “400 Door Closer 


Matchless performance, streamlined 


luxury appearance ... it’s the Corbin “400” 
Closer — for interior and exterior doors. 
So compact it blends with any room decor 
—so strong it handles any door. Just one 
standard mortise — or surface location — 
regardless of door size or degree of open- 
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ing. Easy-adjust valves give exact closing 
and latching speeds desired — through 
180°. Ideal for schools, hospitals, offices and 
commercial buildings. For positive door 
control specify the Corbin “400” Closer. 
Corbin Lock Division, International Hard- 
ware Co. of Can. Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


CORBIN 
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EVE CHECK THESE SUPERB FEATURES 
BEFORE OF “HYPALON” TILE. 

A TILE 

LIKE THIS! 


“HYPALO 


the tile that’s miles 
ahead of conventional 
floor coverings! 


Outstanding Chemical resistance 
...Stands up to strong acids, alkalies 
and oxidizing chemicals. 


Resists staining foods, inks, 
cleaning agents and 
common solvents. 


Recovery from indentation | 
many times better than commercial |: 
vinyls, rubber, linoleum or 
asphalt tile. 


Excellent abrasion and scuff 
resistance...superior to any other 
resilient floor covering. 


Here at last is the perfect 
floor covering! Produced by 
Canadian General Tower 
Limited, ““Hypalon’’ tile is 
the one tile to offer you 

all these unique advantages. 


Unlimited colour range. 


Excellent durability regardless 
of colour...not subject to attacks 
by ozone and oxygen — can be 
used outdoors. 


Good flexibility at low 
temperature contributes to customer 
appeal and easy installation. 


Good dimensional stability. 


Excellent sound deadening 
properties. 


Find out more about “Hypalon’” and its 
superior qualities. Write to: 

Du Pont of Canada Limited 

Room 400, 85 Eglinton Avenue East 
Toronto 12, Ontario 


Inherent resistance to fire... 
an important safety feature. 


NEOPRENE 
HYPALON* 
VITON* 
ADIPRENE* 


CANADA 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry * Registered trademark of E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.) 
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now ons sunos OUTSTANDING VALUE inro ons cevarors 


INCREASING THE MARGIN OF ELEVATOR SAFETY AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Why has the name OTIS become—##e world’s word for elevator safety ? 


One reason ‘is OTIS’ unmatched knowledge of the long-life 
requirements of every part in an OTIS installation — which has a 
life expectancy of 30-50 years. Safety control at OTIS includes 
modern laboratory procedures, such as the photomicrograph ana- 
lysis of ‘metals, illustrated above, to insure primary high quality 
control of the components processed from the metals. The resulting 
rugged reliability is part of the extra margin of safety that justifies 
the slogan, ‘‘OTIS the world’s word for elevator safety.” 


How much of the complete elevator installation does OTIS 
manufacture? Everything! Over 28,000 original and always available 
replacement parts. From the smallest switches in the machine room OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY | 
to the beautifully designed and finished cars and entrances — to LIMITED 
make certain that every OTIS installation performs as a completely 
integrated unit. 


HEAD OFFICES AND WORKS: HAMILTON, ONTARIO i 
OFFICES IN 28 CITIES ACROSS CANADA | 


AUTOTRONIC ® OR ATTENDANT-OPERATED PASSENGER ELEVATORS e ESCALATORS @ TRAV-O-LATORS Q FREIGHT ELEVATORS . DUMBWAITERS 
ELEVATOR MODERNIZATION & MAINTENANCE Q MILITARY ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS ° GAS & ELECTRIC TRUCKS BY BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION | 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE MOVABLE WALLS 


provide architects with modular com- 
ponents that are functional and attrac- 
tive in appearance for the design of 
space-division layouts. They can be 
erected, dismantled and relocated over 
and over again. 

There is a J-M Movable Wall to fit 
any building requirement or budget 
need. J-M Movable Walls are furnished 
and erected—complete with all items 
such as doors, hardware, trim and glass 
—by J-M trained construction crews. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


Multiple space division 
made easy... 


Johns-Manville Movable Walls provide 
dignity, beauty and flexibility 


The architectural designer who developed this presentation was given 
the following problem. A wholesale toy firm has rented the entire fifth 
floor of a contemporary office building. The floor is to be subdivided 
to provide for both the sales and administrative activities. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The sales department needs a large exhibit area for the display of 
toys and a series of adjoining alcoves for the use of salesmen. The 
administrative section is to be segregated and provision made for 
executives’ rooms, stenographic pool and storage facilities. 

The firm wants to use movable walls so that space division, 
particularly in the sales department, can be rearranged from time to 
time. Also the movable walls should be of the type that can be 
painted and redecorated at frequent intervals to provide for 
seasonal merchandising changes. 


SOLUTION 


The reception room and exhibit area is given a central location. 

It runs from the elevator lobby to the opposite window wall. Along 
one side is a series of sales alcoves with free standing partitions 

7’ 6” high. On the other side of the exhibit area is a floor-to-ceiling 
partition containing shadow boxes for small displays. Behind this 
12’ 0” partition is the administrative section. 

This entire layout is planned on a 4’ 0” module using standard 
Johns-Manville Movable Wall units. 

For free standing partitions, Johns-Manville Class ‘‘A’’ Movable 
Walls were used. These units are factory-fabricated noncombustible 
panels 134” thick. Panels are erected independently and are 
completely interchangeable. 

For the floor-to-ceiling partitions, Johns-Manville Imperial 
Movable Walls were used. These consist of fireproof panels attached 
to steel studs. Thickness can vary from 3%” up to practically any 
thickness required. This type of partition can be carried to heights 
of 20’ and higher. 

Johns-Manville Sanacoustic® units were selected 
for the acoustical ceilings. 


TECHNICAL DATA 

For illustrated brochure “Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls” 
write to: Dept. BA, Canadian Johns-Manville, 565 Lakeshore 
Road East, Port Credit, Ontario. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE [MOVABLE WALLS 
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TWINDOW Insulating Windows 


stop hazardous drafts—help safeguard patients’ health | 
at the new Greater Niagara General Hospital | 


ARCHITECTS: John B. Parkin Associates, Toronto 
CONSULTANTS: Agnew, Peckham and Associates 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Smith Brothers Construction, Ltd. 
GLAZING CONTRACTOR: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


Plenty of light and a pleasant view are of tremendous 
therapeutic value to hospital patients. But to provide 
these requires large window areas— with their inherent 
risk of drafts. 

Twindow* makes these large glass areas entirely 
practical, for Twindow virtually eliminates drafts! It’s 
the perfect insulating window. This is because Twindow 
is made up of two pieces of glass separated by an 
imprisoned layer of dry, non-circulating air—giving it 
amazing insulating qualities. Building interiors are 
kept snug and warm in winter and heating costs are 
substantially reduced. 

Today, architects and builders across Canada are 
finding Twindow is the ideal glazing for all types of 
buildings—homes, schools, hospitals, office buildings QUE 
and municipal centres. And this modern glazing is 
surprisingly economical. When standard sizes are used, ; 
Twindow costs no more to install than regular glazing 
and storms. Investigate the many advantages of 
including Twindow in your building plans. 


STEEL CHANNEL 
XT'.M. Reg'd. PLASTIC SEAL 


Modern miracles in glass made by Twindow is sold exclusively in Canada by 


* DU PLAT | bs _ CANADIAN [] PrttsBURGH 


DÉREATE, CANADALIMILED INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Jor brighter safer living! | 50 branches coast to coast 
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HOW CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


SAVED $9,000 
PER CLASSROOM 


You can build an attractive, fire safe and efficient school for 
about one third less — with concrete masonry and precast units 
made with Canada Cement. 


The new St. Eustache Elementary School proved the point. At 
a cost of only $16,500.00 per classroom (compared to costs 
which run as high as $25,000), Architect Leslie Perry, Montreal 
and the Contractor, Williams Construction Co., produced a 
quality building with all the required facilities and many 
additional advantages: 


FIRE SAFETY: The use of fireproof concrete throughout — 
masonry, precast panels, joists, floor and roof slabs — eliminates 
any worry about a possible conflagration. 


ADDITIONAL ECONOMY: The durability of concrete en- 
sures lowest possible maintenance costs. 


TEACHING EFFICIENCY: Good acoustics in every room, 
high sound insulation between rooms, and attractive appear- 
ance are conducive to good teaching and good learning. 


For further information on how concrete can help you to build 
efficient, attractive institutional buildings at the lowest possible 
cost, contact any of these Canada Cement Offices. 


Copies of FREE BOOKLETS — Concrete Masonry for Schools and 
Beautiful Walls of Concrete Masonry—gladly sent upon request. 


Canada Cement :::°::: 
Canada Cement Building, Phillips Square, Montreal, P.Q. 


SALES OFFICES: MONCTON + QUEBEC + MONTREAL e OTTAWA 
TORONTO + WINNIPEG + REGINA + SASKATOON e CALGARY + EDMONTON 


CANADA BUILDS SCHOOLS WITH CANADA CEMENT 


Fabricators: 4. Faustin Company Limited 
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This design in bronze for an interior 
door at St. James’ Cathedral uses - 
standard architectural bronze shapes. 


THE BEAUTY OF 


BRONZE is in the richness of 


its color. In its dignity and its permanence. This is illustrated by the 
magnificent ornamental doors in St. James’ Cathedral, Montreal. Of 
special interest, these doors were made from standard shapes . . . which 
cuts fabrication costs by saving on new dies. Many more examples of 
the uses of copper and copper alloys in modern architecture are 
‘lustrated in “Architectural Metals”—the 64-page publication by 
Anaconda. Write for a free copy to: Anaconda American Brass 
Limited, New Toronto (Toronto 14), Ont. Sales Offices: Quebec City, 
Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver. 


*Trade Mark Registered C-6026 f LN AC O N D f À 
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NEW 8-PAGE FOLDER ABOUT 
METALLIC FLOOR HARDENERS 


CONTENTS 
Advantages of Metallic Concrete Hardeners 
Wear Resistance 
Resistance to Impact 
High Compressive Strength 
Dustless 
Oil Resistant 
Spark Proof and Static Disseminating 
Anti-Slip Finish 
Economy 
Specifications both plain and colored 


Write for your copy today 
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Offices in: 
MONCTON 
MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 
REGINA 
VANCOUVER 


Poundage Guide 
Ferroflor-Cement Mixes 
Application Instructions 
Base Slabs 


Topping Courses 
Resurfacing Old Concrete Floors 
Color Chips 


List of Clients using 
over 50 million square feet 
of Ferroflor Finishes 


Structural Sales Division 


Brantford, Ontario 
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VE 


RAY 


= BRICK 


A NEW DESIGN COLOUR FROM CANADA BRICK 


\t last a true “flannel” gray even to the suede-like 
inish and the tight colour range which avoids all sug- 
zestion of monolithic character. Eliminates normal risk 
)f colour ‘‘bunching’’ in range brick lay-up by a new 
oncept in biends: the colour mingle is confined within 


he face of each brick. Use alone for its fine definitive 


SANADA BRICK 


| 


ANADA BRICK LIMITED, STREETSVILLE, ONTARIO * 


tone or contrast with a wide variety of Design Colours 


as Gunmetal, Dawn Gray, Black Velvet. Performs on 


the wall with the same severe weathering qualities | 
as other Design Colours. Samples, job sites, and test | 
data are available on request from your Canada Brick | 


representative, or directly from the Sales Manager. | 


ATWATER 9-2794 


| 
| 
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ts: 


$1 PER SQUARE FOOT OF FLOOR AREA 

The three gussets of Fir Plywood give great strength and rigidity 
to the three-hinge lumber arches which form a clear-span building of 
good size and wide utility. The wall and roof sheathing give structura 
unity as well as a very clean modern appearance. Construction is not 
only economical: it is simple, easy and swift. 

This is one of the many stimulating ideas emanating from the ply- 
wood industry. It is a good practice to discuss plywood with our nearesi 
Field Office, or the headquarters in Vancouver. Our technical knowledge 
and information are sure to be useful. 
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WATERPROOF GLUE 


FIR PLYWOOD 


>LYWOOD MARKED (PMBC EXTERIOR A HAS WATERPROOF GLUE 


>lywood Manufacturers Association of B 
550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B.C. 
Field Offices: Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal 
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Note This 
Important Basic 
Difference 


Mono Lasto-Meric* is formulated 
from Tremco-developed natural 
100% liquid polymers. The basic 
ingredient is not a solid such as a 
butyl or vinyl. Therefore, it does 
not need to be modified with oil, 
etc., for adhesion, workability and 
long life. The desired characteristics 
of exceptional adhesion and endur- 
ing elasticity are an inherent and 
permanent part of the basic poly- 
mer. They are not attained through 
an ingredient that will migrate or 
disappear with time as is the case 
with conventional sealants. That 
“100% LIQUID” is the basic and 
important difference in TREMCO 
MONO LASTO-MERIC. *TM 
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...@ revolutionary "BREAK THRU’ in curtain wall sealants! | 


MONO LASTO-MERIC 1-part 100% liquid polymer sealant is the latest 
development of the Tremco Research Center. It is definitely a major 
“break-thru” in curtain wall sealant advancement, and fills a 
long-felt vital need in the construction industry. Check these new 
advantages: 

A factory-mixed 100% liquid polymer sealant—ready for use 
Eliminates hazards and high cost of job site mixing 

Exceptional adhesive qualities and enduring elasticity 
Non-staining on all types of masonry 

Wide range of colors 

Caulking gun consistency supplied in cartridge or bulk 


A data sheet prepared especially for the specifying authority gives 
all the particulars. Ask your Tremco Man for a copy or write: 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(CANADA) LTD. 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario 
PRODUCTS AND TECHNICAL SERVICES FOR 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
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RECIPE FOR RELIABILITY 


Murray-Brantford Built-Up Roofing 


Every ingredient is of the finest quality; insulation, vapour barrier, asphalt, pitch 

and felts. Select the roof best suited for the application you have in mind from Murray- 
Brantford’s Specification Slide Selector, which will quickly give you the correct quantities 
and application method . . . saving you time and trouble. This is just another advantage 
which comes from dealing with Murray-Brantford; specializing in new ideas, better 
service and improved products through research and development. 


THE MARK OF D AN IN BUILDING MATERIALS 
a MURRAY-BRANTFORD LIMITED 


À DIVISION OF DOMINION TAR & CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Light Diffusers 


formed from PLEXIGLAS sheet 


give efficient, uniform 


illumination with low 


surface brightness. 


Light Control Lenses 
made from PLEXIGLAS 
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and safety overhead. 
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of PLEXIGLAS protect lamps, 
sockets and ballasts from 
weather, dirt, temperature 
changes, and corrosion. 


..-answer to almost any lighting problem 


Indoors or outdoors . . . wherever light must be transmitted, controlled, diffused or 
protected . . . you’ll find the job being done best by equipment that incorporates PLEXIGLAS® 
acrylic plastic. Lighting engineers, contractors, architects, and their clients, 

prefer such equipment because PLExIGLAS has the following advantages: 


-.. highest efficiency in light transmission and diffusion 
... light weight and strength, for structural simplicity 
e«.. resistance to weather and breakage, for long life and low maintenance 
... economically formed or molded to almost any shape and size 
+. freedom from discoloration by fluorescent light 


These advantages add up to lighting of the highest quality. 
To obtain them, be sure the equipment you select has diffusers, lenses or shields of PLEXIGLAS. 
For sources of supply, just fill in and mail the coupon below, 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, 


hemi: } 
Chemicals for Industry à Hesse Road 
ROHM £ HAAS Wet Hi, Or 
Please send the names of manufacturers of lighting equipment with 


COMPANY PLEXIGLAS [_] Diffusers, [_] Light Control Lenses, [] Weather Shields. 
OF CANADA LIMITED 


Name. 
2 MANSE ROAD, WEST HILL, ONTARIO Firm 
PLEXIGLAS is a trademark, Reg. Canadian 
Pat. Of. and in principal foreign countries. ! Address 
City Zone Prov. 
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HAS THE SAME MAKE-UP TODAY 
AS WHEN, LONG AGO, 

HE INVENTED BRICK: 

THE SAME EYES, THE SAME VISION 


AND TOUCH TO ENJOY IT 


RCE AR DIN ENREUERREA 


COCKSVILLE-LAPRAIRIE BRICK LTD. 
MONTREAL TORONTO OTTAWA 
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Seminary Marie- 
Reine-du-Clergé, 
Lake St John. 
(See page 254.) 
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A TALE OF Two CITIES 


One could write a book about the people, mostly 
English, who have said scurrilous things about Toronto, 
even in the eighteenth century when there was nothing 
to criticize except the site, which someone called a frog 
pond. Mrs Jameson, in 1838, found it “most strangely 
mean and melancholy — a little ill-built town — some 
government offices in the most vulgar style imaginable”; 
and John Galt, ten years earlier, while staying at our 
best hotel, was inspired to say “Everyone who has been 
at Dover knows that it is one of the vilest haunts on the 


' face of the earth, except little York in Upper Canada”. 


One of these days, we shall get out a book, beautifully 
printed and bound in green leather, which will symbolize 
the envy of visitors for the privileges and manifest advan- 
tages we enjoy living in the Queen City. We shall dedicate 
it to the Mayor of all the people. 


Our collection of rude things said about Toronto has 
broadened, in recent years, to include other Canadian 
cities. Samuel Butler’s “Oh, God, Oh, Montreal!” is, of 
course, a classic known to every schoolboy. We seem to 
remember that Sir Hugh Casson was not complimentary 
in his recollections of Winnipeg; particularly was he op- 
posed to bill boards, gaps like missing teeth in the urban 
scene (something one doesn’t see in Bath) and hydro 
poles. These are all horrid things of which Winnipeg has 
no monopoly, but they are, as someone said, only the 
cheap setting to a precious stone. We have learned to dis- 
trust the casual visitor to any of our cities, or to Moscow 
for that matter. Was there not a very distinguished 
Englishman who, seeing the fishing shacks on the bay at 
Hamilton in winter, thought they were privies and com- 
mented on the hardiness of the people in the ambitious 
city. But Winnipeg is fortunate in that, generally speak- 
ing, the seekers after truth have seen past the “setting” 
to the essential Winnipeg within. 


Our favourite was a young English poet who, half a 
century ago, wrote a book in which he said — “Winnipeg 
is the West . . . a new city; a little more American than 
the other Canadian cities, but not unpleasantly so. The 
streets are wider and full of bustle, which keeps clear of 
hustle. The people have something of the free swing of 
Americans without bumptiousness; a tempered demo- 
cracy, a mitigated independence of bearing. The man- 
ners of Winnipeg impress the stranger as better than 
those of the east, more friendly, more hearty, more cer- 
tain to achieve graciousness, if not grace. There is, even, 
in the architecture of Winnipeg, a sort of gauche pride 
visible.” Rupert Brooke has written the thank you note 
to a kind and generous host for making our Annual 
Assembly so delightful an occasion. 
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EDITORIAL 


it y aurait tout un volume a écrire sur les personnes, sur- 
tout des Anglais, qui ont tenu des propos injurieux a 
l'endroit de Toronto. Déjà au dix-huitième siècle, alors 
qu’il n’y avait rien à critiquer, quelqu’un a qualifié le site 
de mare aux grenouilles. En 1838, Mme Jameson a 
trouvé que c’était “une petite ville d’aspect étrangement 
misérable et triste, mal construite, faite de quelques bati- 
ments administratifs du style le plus vulgaire qu’un pit 
imaginer.” Et John Galt, dix ans plus tôt, alors qu'il 
logeait à notre meilleur hôtel, a pu écrire: “Quiconque 
est passé par Douvres sait que c’est l’un des endroits les 
plus excécrables de la planète, honneur qu’il partage avec 
la petite ville d’York, au Haut-Canada.” L’un de ces 
jours, nous publierons un livre, édition de luxe sous re- 
liure de cuir vert, qui représentera la jalousie de nos 
visiteurs à l’endroit des privilèges et avantages manifestes 
dont nous jouissons, nous qui vivons dans la ville-reine. 
Nous en offrirons la dédicace au maire de tout le peuple. 


Notre recueil de propos désobligeants sur Toronto 
s’est accru au cours des dernières années de commen- 
taires sur d’autres villes du Canada. Tous les écoliers de 
langue anglaise connaissent le “Oh, God, Oh, Montreal!” 
de Samuel Butler. Nous croyons nous rappeler que Sir 
Hugh Casson n’était pas tendre pour Winnipeg dans ses 
souvenirs; ce qui l’avait choqué c’étaient les panneaux- 
réclame, un décor urbain où il y a des vides, (chose que 
l’on ne voit pas à Bath), qu'il assimilait à une machoire où 
il manque des dents, et les poteaux des lignes électriques. 
Ce sont là des choses affreuses dont Winnipeg n’a pas 
l'exclusivité; elles ne sont que la monture sans valeur 
d’une pierre précieuse. Nous avons appris à ne pas nous 
fier au visiteur qui ne voit nos villes qu’en passant car 
un simple coup d’oeil est parfois bien trompeur. Mais 
Winnipeg a eu la bonne fortune d’être visitée par des 
pèlerins de la vérité qui ont su voir, au delà du décor, 
l’âme véritable de la ville. 


Nous aimons surtout un jeune poète anglais qui, il y a 
un demi siècle écrivait “Winnipeg, c’est l'Ouest . . . 
une ville neuve; un peu plus américanisée que les autres 
villes du Canada, mais d’une façon qui ne déplaît pas. 
Des rues larges, une grande activité, cependant on n’y a 
pas l’air affairé. Les gens ont quelque chose de la désin- 
volture des Américains, mais sans suffisance; une démo- 
cratie, mais tempérée, une indépendance d’allure, mais 
atténuée. L’étranger a l’impression qu’on a de meilleures 
manières à Winnipeg que dans l’est du pays, qu’on le 
reçoit avec plus de bienveillance, plus de cordialité; qu’on 
y fait les choses avec plus de complaisance sinon avec 
plus de grâce. On devine même dans l'architecture de 
Winnipeg une sorte d’orgueil un peu gauche.” C’est à 
Rupert Brooke que nous devons ces réflexions; nous les 
faisons nôtres et les offrons en remerciement à notre hôte 
qui, par son amabilité, a rendu si agréable notre Assem- 
blée annuelle. 

E.R.A. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL 
ARCHITECTURAL INSEE 
OF CANADA 


Mr Harland Steele (F) 
Toronto 


MILNE STUDIOS 


Mr HARLAND STEELE (F) of Toronto, was elected President of the RAIC 
for 1960-61 at the Annual Assembly in Winnipeg June 1-4. He succeeds 
Mr Maurice Payette (F) of Montreal. 

Mr Steele was born and educated in Toronto. He received his architec- 
tural training at the School of Architecture, University of Toronto, win- 
ning an Ontario Association of Architects Scholarship in 1922 and a 
RAIC Medal for Design in 1925, when he graduated with honors. He then 
spent a year at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Fontainebleau, France, where 
he won a Massachusetts Institute of Technology Scholarship which en- 
abled him to travel in Europe. 

On returning to Toronto in 1926, he entered practice with Mr Forsey 
Page under the firm name of Page and Steele, and in the years which fol- 
lowed the firm has been responsible for many public, municipal and office 
buildings in Toronto, London and elsewhere, and a large number of 
schools throughout Ontario. 

Mr Steele is a Past Chairman of the Toronto Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects and after several years membership on the 
Provincial Council was elected President for the years 1946-47. In 1948 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute and appointed to the RAIC 
Council. Since then he has served the Institute as Honorary Secretary, 
Honorary Treasurer and Vice-President. He was Chaiman of the Archi- 
tectural Advisory Committee of Ryerson Institute of Technology in 1957- 
58 and is presently serving as a member of the Ontario Association of 
Architects School Room Planning Committee. 
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Institute News 


| Advance Report on the Assembly 


The General Assembly met twice 
during the June 1-4 Convention of the 
Royal Institute at Winnipeg, and these 
were some of the practical accomplish- 
ments which resulted from the Con- 
vention : 

1. The Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry into the Design of the Residen- 
tial Environment was presented to the 
General Meeting on June 2, discussed 
at a special meeting that day, approved 
by the General Assembly on June 4 
and a resolution was passed which 
authorizes the Institute to take speedy 


- action to commence the work of im- 


plementing the Report. 

2. The Assembly received state- 
ments from members of the Institute 
and from A. W. Purdy, of Calgary, 
Chairman of the Manufacturers and 
Suppliers Section, Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, and endorsed the for- 
mation of a joint RAIC-CCA Com- 
mittee on Building Materials which has 
the objective of providing a permanent, 
close relationship between the archi- 
tect and supplier. 

3. The General Assembly approved 
a resolution that the Institute should 
‘appoint a special committee, repre- 
sentative of all Provincial Associations, 
on Planning for the 1967 Centenary. 
The Chairman and membership of the 
committee is expected to be announced 
shortly. 

4. The President announced a plan 
to administer an Institute Trust Fund 
to enable contributions by members of 
the Institute, on a tax exempt basis, to 
the Institute. Details will be announced 
shortly. 

5. The Assembly expressed satisfac- 
tion with the May 1 upward revision by 
the Federal Government on fees paid 
to consulting architects by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. The meeting re- 
ceived a report from E. A. Gardner, 
Chief Architect, Department of Public 
Works, concerning the implication of 
the recent change. 

6. The Annual Assembly adopted a 
resolution advocating that the RAIC 
should restore proper working rela- 
tions between private architectural 
firms and various governments 
throughout Canada; and to work to- 
ward removing the root causes for the 
exclusion of private architects from the 
design of government architecture. 

7. The Institute agreed to undertake 
a study in respect to a suggested uni- 
form minimum fee schedule and a sug- 
gested code of ethics for adoption by 
Provincial Associations. 

8. Following submission of a resolu- 
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tion, the Institute agreed to undertake 
a study into the desirability of the 
architectural profession establishing 
active liaison with other professional 
bodies in Canada. 

9. The Executive Committee of 
Council took a decision to initiate a 
study into the demand for additional 
architectural training facilities in 
Canada. 

10. The Council of the Institute 
ordered that a study be made into the 
feasibility of having Council meet more 
frequently each year to discuss the 
business of the Institute. 


Chancery at Canberra 

Mathers and Haldenby, Toronto, 
have been awarded by the Federal De- 
partment of Public Works the commis- 
sion for the design of the Canadian 
chancery at Canberra. 


Joint RAIC-CCA Committee on 
Building Materials Endorsed 

The General Assembly of the Insti- 
tute in session at the 1960 Convention 
in Winnipeg endorsed a recommenda- 
tion that the Royal Institute and the 
Manufacturers and Suppliers Section 
of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion join forces to establish a committee 
of architects and suppliers with the ob- 
ject of providing closer relations be- 
tween the profession and the building 
industry in the future. 

Appearing as a representative of the 
Canadian Construction Association in 
Winnipeg, was Mr A. W. Purdy of Cal- 
gary, Manager of the Calgary Branch 
of the Canada Cement Company, and 
Chairman of the Manufacturers and 
Suppliers Section of the CCA. The 
CCA expect the following advantages 
to flow from a co-operative effort with 
the RAIC: 

1. Manufacturers and suppliers will 
be guided in their selling approach to 
the architectural profession. 

2. Suppliers will conform to stand- 
ard methods in the description of pro- 
ducts to the design profession. 

3. Joint action at the local level be- 
tween chapters of architects and 
builders’ exchanges will provide per- 
manent association. 


FUTURE ISSUES 


July 
The 1960 Assembly 


In Preparation 
Urban Renewal, Vancouver 
Motels 
Schools 
O’Keefe Theatre, Toronto 
Houses 
Airport Buildings 


Following the RAIC Assembly at 
Winnipeg the Management Committee 
of the Canadian Construction Associ- 
ation met at St Adele, PQ, on June 6th 
and unanimously endorsed the propo- 
sal to establish the joint committee. The 
CCA adopted a resolution of the Manu- 
facturers and Suppliers Section and 
urged immediate action on the follow- 
ing program: 

1. Adoption of a policy proposing 
local product demonstrations by in- 
dustry groups, round table conferences, 
plant tours, technical sessions and so- 
cial gatherings. The CCA hope that 
regular meetings will be held to discuss 
building materials and techniques. 

2. Publication of a complete list of 
manufacturers’ films and slide sets for 
distribution to Provincial Associations, 
chapters, schools of architecture, tech- 
nical colleges, etc. 

3. Publication of a booklet describ- 
ing the acceptable method of preparing 
product brochures, technical bulletins 
and advertising with a view to assisting 
the architectural profession in securing 
product information. 

4. Establishment of a sales training 
course at a school of architecture, the 
courses to be of several days’ duration 
and to be held in early September or 
during the Christmas recess. 

It is expected that the Institute office 
in Ottawa and members of the staff at 
Construction House in the National 
Capital will work closely together in 
the preparation of a brochure describ- 
ing in detail the aims and objectives of 
the new committee. The RAIC mem- 
bership on the Committee is expected 
to be announced before the end of 
June. 


Fee Schedule Revised on Federal 
Public Works Dept Commissions 

As a result of a Treasury Board de- 
cision made on April 28, 1960, the 
Minister of Public Works has informed 
the Royal Institute that effective May 
1, 1960, a new scale of fees has been 
established applicable to members of 
the Institute who undertake the pre- 
paration of plans and specifications on 
projects for the Federal Department of 
Public Works. 

The new ruling results from present- 
ation of an RAIC brief to the Minister 
of Public Works on April 30, 1959, 
followed by lengthy negotiations. 

The significant feature of the new 
schedule is the fact that the Depart- 
ment will pay the costs of any in- 
spection on all projects without limit 
on the tender price. 

The new scale will be as follows: — 
(a) For office buildings, post offices, 

customs and immigration offices 
and for school buildings — 514%. 
(Continued on Page 271) 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S DESK 


FIRST THOUGHTS FROM WINNIPEG 


A virtual guarantee of success for the 1960 Assembly 
at Winnipeg this month was the enthusiastic initial re- 
union of School of Architecture graduates from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba prior to the Institute Convention. 
The westerners and their wives flocked in such numbers 
that we can happily record the second largest RAIC 
Assembly on record . . . 229 architects and 108 wives. 
This figure exceeds the Golden Anniversary celebration 
at Ottawa when 215 registered but it is still far below 
the 300 mark established at the 1958 meeting in 
Montreal. 


The 1960 program offered varied and interesting fare 
for the delegates, but it permitted little leisure for con- 
templation or idle reminiscences. The Committee of In- 
quiry report on the Residential Environment was sub- 
mitted and approved with due regard to the significance 
of the document, and the broad implications of its 
thirty-two recommendations. 


Members were kept busy rotating between RAIC 
Committees, many of which had been either newly estab- 
lished or reactivated during the past year. In retrospect, 
there may have been many architects who were unable 
to enjoy the pleasures of “seeing” the City of Winnipeg 
or indulging in the quiet satisfaction of a chat with an old 
friend. 

Fragments of leisure are important to a successful 
Assembly schedule and must be provided in future. Cer- 
tainly, a strength of the Royal Institute is its ability to 
bring architects from all provinces together in a spirit of 
unity and fellowship. Perhaps, another year, it may be 
possible for more committees of the Institute to meet 
during the course of the year, although neither the time 
nor money for this alternative is readily available. An- 
other year, too, it may be well to shorten the seminar 
presentation andcover a single subject more exhaustively. 


Council members, in their two meetings during the 
Assembly, expressed a desire that steps be taken to 
bring the Council of the Institute, or a representative 
cross section of it, together more frequently, since for 
the past three or four years the governing body of the 
RAIC has met only at convention time. A Council reso- 
lution with this object in mind is under study by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


In making preparations now for Quebec City in May 
of 1961 and Victoria, B.C. the following year, the RAIC 
Assembly Planning Committee will be analyzing the 
contents of forms completed by Assembly-goers who 
offered their “Convention Comments” after returning 
home from Winnipeg. In planning its annual conven- 
tions the Institute recognizes the fact that no other event 
during the architectural year provides a better opportu- 
nity to promote the cause of architecture to the general 
public and draw closer together architects who are sepa- 
rated by long distances and by divergent interests. 
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PREMIERES REFLEXIONS SUR WINNIPEG 


L’un des facteurs qui ont assuré le succès de l’Assemblée 
annuelle à Winnipeg a été le conventum des diplômés 
de l'Ecole d’architecture de l’Université de Manitoba 
qui a précédé l’Assemblée. Il y a eu une telle affluence 
que nous avons réalisé la seconde assemblée la plus 
nombreuse de la vie de l’Institut, soit 229 architectes et 
108 épouses. Ce chiffre dépasse les 215 inscriptions aux 
fêtes du Jubilé de l’Institut à Ottawa, mais il est encore 
loin des 300 obtenues lors de l’Assemblée de 1958 à 
Montréal. 


Le programme de notre dernière Assemblée était in- 


téressant et varié mais il laissait peu de loisir pour la 
réflexion ou l’échange de souvenirs. Le rapport du Co- 
mité d'enquête sur les conditions de l’habitation a été 
présenté et approuvé avec toute l’attention que méritait 
un document de cette importance dont les trente-deux 
recommandations sont appelées à avoir de vastes réper- 
cussions. 

Les membres ont été fort occupés à participer aux 
séances des divers comités de l’Institut. Plusieurs de ces 
comités venaient d’étre créés ou avaient repris vie au 
cours de la dernière année. De nombreux architectes 
n’ont peut-être pas pu visiter la ville de Winnipeg ou 
causer agréablement avec les amis qu’ils n’avaient pas 
vus depuis longtemps. 

Il est indispensable qu’il y ait des loisirs au cours 
d’une assemblée: il faudra en assurer à l’avenir. L’In- 
stitut royal tire sa force en partie de ce fait qu’il peut 
réunir des architectes de toutes les provinces dans un 
esprit d'unité et de camaraderie. Il faut espérer que doré- 
navant un plus grand nombre de comités de l’Institut 
pourront se réunir pendant l’année, bien qu’on ne dis- 
pose immédiatement ni du temps ni de l’argent qu'il 
faudrait à cette fin. Lors d’une autre Assemblée, il fau- 
drait peut-être aussi présenter plus brièvement le sujet 
de la journée d’étude et approfondir davantage un seul 
sujet. 


Les membres du Conseil, au cours des deux séances 
qu'ils ont tenues pendant l’Assemblée, ont exprimé le. 


voeu que le Conseil de l’Institut ou un groupe repré- 
sentatif du Conseil se réunisse plus fréquemment car 
depuis 3 ou 4 ans, les dirigeants de l’Institut ne se réunis- 
sent qu’au moment de l’Assemblée annuelle. Le Comité 
exécutif étudie présentement une résolution ayant cette 
portée. 

Le Comité d'organisation de l’Assemblée annuelle de 
l’Institut, pour préparer les Assemblées de Québec en 
mai 1961 et de Victoria (C.-B.) l’année suivante, ana- 
lysera les “Commentaires sur l’Assemblée” qu'ont pré- 
sentés, à leur retour chez eux, ceux qui y ont assisté. 
L'Institut reconnaît qu'aucun événement de l’année 
n'offre, autant que l’Assemblée annuelle, l’occasion de 
faire valoir la cause de l’architecture auprès du public et 
de réunir des architectes que séparent des distances 
infranchissables et des intérêts différents. 


. 4 
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Three Projects 
by 
Moriyama & Watts 


Toronto 


A Used Equipment Centre for 
George W. Crothers Ltd, 
Leaside, Ont. 


All Steel Construction 
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Church Building and Architecture 


A TWO DAY CONFERENCE IN VANCOUVER 


“The Church, now more than ever, needs the talents of the architect” 


THE role of the architect in the de- 
sign of churches was emphatically re- 
affirmed during the two day Conference 
on Church Building and Architecture 
held in Vancouver last month. In assess- 
ing the proceedings, it is impossible to 
overlook the central feature of the Con- 
ference, which appears to over-ride its 
other accomplishments, that the 
Church now more than ever needs the 
talents of the architect. The urgency 
of this need was repeatedly and force- 
fully stated by authorities within the 
Church itself. This point emerged fre- 
quently throughout the Conference 
proceedings, particularly in the key- 
note speeches delivered on the first day 
by American visitors Dr Edward S. 
Frey and Dr Scott T. Ritenour, both of 
whom are senior officials in the field 
of church construction in the United 
States for the Lutheran Church and 
the National Council of Churches re- 
spectively. The point that they con- 
stantly made in their formal addresses 
and in subsequent discussions was that 
the work of the architect was too often 
hampered by the inability of church 
groups to convey their needs clearly 
and accurately to the architect. While 
this cannot be construed as a victory 
for the architects, the Conference un- 
doubtedly succeeded in achieving more 
widespread awareness and appreciation 
within this community of the necessity 
of obtaining professional architectural 
advice in all phases of the execution 
of church building programs. Thus the 
architects can justly claim a major ad- 
vance in the field of public relations. In 
a letter to architect participants in the 
Conference, AIBC President Bill Leit- 
head said: “This Conference was in the 
highest traditions of good public rela- 
tions and I trust it will be the fore- 
runner for many similar types of com- 
munity architecture”. 

More than 230 delegates represent- 
ing nine religious denominations regis- 
tered for the Conference on Monday, 
May 16th. In addition to more than 50 
architects in attendance, others con- 
nected with the church included mem- 
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bers of building committees, Christian 
education directors, superintendents, 
and the clergy, many coming from 
Vancouver Island and from various 
points in central and northern B.C. 

This Conference was the first of its 
kind to be held in Canada, although 
similar conferences have been held in 
recent years in the United States and 
in Europe. There seems little doubt 
that the success of the Vancouver event 
will prompt future regular meetings of 
this type, perhaps elsewhere in Canada, 
as is now customary in the United 
States. The Vancouver Conference was 
efficiently organized by a hard-working 
and energetic committee of fourteen, 
headed by Vancouver architect F. 
Walter Scott, and including eight other 
local architects working in collabora- 
tion with church officials. Behind the 
organizing committee and acting as co- 
sponsors of the Conference was the 
Vancouver Council of Churches and 
the Vancouver Chapter of the Architec- 
tural Institute of British Columbia. 
Vancouver architects played an import- 
ant part, both in organizing the Con- 
ference and as participants in the pro- 
ceedings. 

An excellent exhibition of church 
projects by local architects was ar- 
ranged, including drawings and models, 
examples of church millwork, new ma- 
terials, stained glass, etc., which at- 
tracted the interest of many people 
throughout the session. Two lengthy 
bus tours were arranged, each con- 
ducted by architects, which gave dele- 
gates a glimpse of 19 churches in the 
greater Vancouver area. Judging by 
some of the remarks following the 
tours, this first-hand observation and 
comparison was an education for the 
architects as much as for the church 
people. 

It is difficult to establish the specific 
accomplishments of the Conference: 
no pronouncements were made, no par- 
ticular conclusions reached, no start- 
ling predictions heard; there was, how- 
ever, a definite sense of satisfaction 
amongst all those present that many 


problems had been aired (if not solved) 
and that the groundwork was laid for 
progress at the “working level” between 
the architect and the building commit- 
tee. Dr Frey preferred the title “pro- 
gram committee” instead of the more 
common “building committee”, and 
both he and Dr Ritenour emphasized 


_ the significance of the work of this — 


group in the building process. 

The frequent lack of communication 
between the committee and its archi- 
tect, and between the committee and 
the congregation which it represents, 
was cited as the most urgent and diffi- 
cult problem facing the church in em- 
barking on a building project. Func- 
tional needs are more or less easily 
stated, but needs arising from the man- 
ner and spirit of worship of the con- 
gregation are less easily translated into 
architecture. It is here, so the church 
experts claim, that the ideal collabora- 
tion between architect and client breaks 
down and the resulting building fails in 
its true purpose, which is “a tool and 
symbol” for the objectives of the 
church. Dr Frey put it this way: “A 
building program is an act of practical 
theology and is therefore a religious 
act. Most building programs do not be- 
gin on this premise. We must see to it 
that what we believe gets said in what 
we build”. 

Vancouver architect Peter Thornton, 
well known for his many excellent 
church designs, echoed these thoughts 
in his address to the Conference en- 
titled “The Role of the Architect”. He 
confirmed that building committees 
were often unable to give their architect 
the right kind of information and guid- 
ance and were too inclined to impose 
preconceived ideas of form and style 
on the architect. This all too common 
situation was deplored by several 
speakers who urged that the architect 
be given the confidence and support of 
the congregation and the necessary 
freedom to enable him to translate the 
clear and detailed needs of the congre- 
gation into a building for worship. Dr 
Frey said that the argument of tradi- 
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tional versus contemporary style was 
and that architectural 


point”. 

The second day of the Conference 
dealt with more immediate and tang- 
ible aspects of the problem of church 
design. This was particularly true of 
the three workshop groups which en- 
abled the architects and their “clients” 
to thresh out many of their difficulties. 
The writer spoke briefly to the Con- 
ference on the subject of acoustics in 
church design and planning, and in a 
general way tried to impress his audi- 
ence that the “auditory aids to worship 
were no less important than the visual”. 


. Professor Ira Robinson of the Depart- 


ment of Community Planning, Univer- 
sity of B.C., moderated a very vocal 
panel of experts who dealt with the 
position of the church in the commu- 
nity. The experts included a sociologist, 
a planner and a church official. This 
discussion ranged far and wide, and 
was one of the few program items to 
run overtime, largely due to an enthusi- 


_ astic response from the floor. It was 


pointed out that the church is the most 
“voluntary” of all community institu- 
tions, and is therefore in some respects 
more vulnerable to the numerous prob- 
lems associated with urban growth and 
decay in our modern cities. Apparently 
the church, unlike many other institu- 
tions, at present lacks any solid body of 
evidence or research data which would 
help to determine its physical and 
social relationship to the community. 
The number of churches building gym- 
nasiums, social halls and the like, thus 
duplicating other similar community 
facilities, was criticized. The impact of 
the automobile on church planning, site 


development, attendance, etc., was 
briefly discussed. Unfortunately time 
did not allow these and other similar 
problems to be adequately covered. 

The workshop discussion groups pro- 
duced some of the more provocative 
and useful discussions of the entire 
Conference. In one of the three work- 
shops the subject “Building for Wor- 
ship” raised the question of architec- 
tural style and character in the con- 
temporary church. Some pointed and 
valuable criticism was directed at the 
architects for often failing to evoke, 
through architectural forms and spaces, 
the “religious feeling”. Many people 
seemed satisfied with the quality of in- 
terior spaces but said that external ex- 
pression was often very weak and 
seemed to depend on the Cross as a 
means of identification. Again, the 
church people themselves were berated 
for not properly informing the archi- 
tect of their needs, with the result that 
the final design is arbitrary and unsure 
of itself — a reflection of the architect- 
client relationship. 

There was much talk of modern 
forms and traditional architectural 
qualities in the Church. Of all the in- 
ternal spatial qualities, one sensed that 
the most wanted and admired attribute 
of the church interior was a sense of 
upward-seeking space. Someone 
severly criticized several of the 
churches he had visited on the tours as 
having the opposite effect on him, 
which he felt was opposed to the de- 
sired religious response. The Gothic 
churches were inevitably cited as su- 
perb examples of this lofty, strongly 
vertical, kind of space. 

Such was the lively and informal, 
sometimes awkwardly expressed, but 


Left to right: Norman Jones, Prof. John Berry, Pacific University, Portland, 
Oregon, Bob Harrison, Chairman Vancouver Chapter, AIBC, Rev. Dr. E. S. 
Frey, F. Walter Scott, Conference Chairman, Dr. Scott T. Ritenour, Douglas 
H. Miller, Rev. H. West, Prof. Ira Robinson, UBC. 
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always stimulating discussion of a diffi- 
cult topic. In some ways these groups 
were the most meaningful and worth- 
while aspect of the Conference. 

In an excellent luncheon address, Dr 
J. R. Leng, Secretary of the Committee 
on Church Architecture of the United 
Church of Canada, described the pres- 
ent status of church architecture in 
Canada and indicated the direction 
which progress must take. He spoke of 
the “restrictive” factors in church de- 
sign, and some of them are worthy of 
note: 

1. The ever-present lack of funds. 

2. The failure of the architect to 
recognize his relationship to the 
congregation and the congrega- 
tion’s failure to recognize its role 
in communicating its require- 
ments to the architect. A full “re- 
ciprocal understanding” of re- 
quirements and function is neces- 
sary. 

3. Church design is suffering from 
“stereotype-ism”. Designs are 
running to pattern. The architect 
too often stresses space, or light, 
or structure, and achieves a “pic- 
turesque eclecticism” with repeti- 
tion of “worn out ideas frequently 
transplanted from abroad”. 

4. Planning authorities are dictating 
to the church. 

5. The failure to use good art in 
church architecture. Art forms 
are often in poor taste, vulgar and 
cheap. Hence, we must re-evalu- 
ate the role of the artist. 

As Dr Frey said in his opening ad- 
dress of the Conference, “Building for 
the church is an unfamiliar task in our 
time”. In spite of the unprecedented 
volume of church building in Canada 
in recent years — Dr Leng estimated 
$4-5 million in the past 4 or 5 years and 
predicted an equal expenditure in the 
next 4 or 5 years — there is ample 
evidence of a need for careful and 
searching evaluation of the require- 
ments of the church in the immediate 
future. The role of such conferences as 
this, bringing church people and archi- 
tects together, was enthusiastically 
stated by all those attending the Van- 
couver Conference. As Bill Leithead 
indicated, a similar pattern might well 
be followed by architects elsewhere in 
Canada, not only with respect to the 
Church, but also considering other 
community institutions such as hospi- 


tals and schools. 
C. A. Tiers 
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Seminary 
Marie-Reine-du-Clergé 


St-Jérôme, Lake St John, P.Q. 


Architect 
Jacques Coutu, Chicoutimi, P.Q. 


CHAPEL 


REFECTORY —} CLASSROOMS 


/ 


GYMNASIUM 


. rooms and students’ rooms, is located on a 


Photos by Narc Ellefsen, Chicoutimi 


Engineering Consultants 
Structural, Dauphinais & Bélanger 
Mechanical, W.J. Mackay 
Electrical, Jean-Julien Fortin 


General Contractor 
Bouchard & Gravel Inc. 


Tue SEMINARY, designed with a large shel- = 
tered rectangular court framed by the class- 7 


beautiful site overlooking Lake St John. Ac“ 
commodation is for 175 students. Construc- 
tion is concrete with exposed concrete block 
partition walls, relieved by small painted and 
varnished wood surfaces. The gymnasium ~ 
and other sections devoted to non-study acti- 
vities are close to the out-door games area 
of the court. The chapel and refectory are 
conveniently centralized, while separated 
from other services. The building is air con- 
ditioned and illumination is designed to har- 
monize with the nature of the building and 
blend wth the interior shapes and colours. 


eee eee 


Left 


Main Entrance 


Right 


Occasional light 
effect is obtained 
by maximum 
lighted sacristy 
and darkened 
chapel 
atmosphere. 
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Top left 


End view of cell wing. Cells are 

8’ x 10’. Two storey and split-level 
arrangement with central 

corridor gives full use of basement. 


Top right 


Main entrance hall with view of 
Lake St John through window. 


Left 


Main entrance and cell wing from 
exterior terrace overlooking 
Lake St John. 


Right 


Ceiling is white stucco panel over 
dark blue-green concrete frame 
and yellow concrete slab. 
Confessionals are triangular 

and in exterior cantilever boxes. 
Altar is Lake St John 

brown granite. 
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Roof of chapel. 
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View of rear end of chapel. 

Organ pipes are located at the 
back of the concrete block claustra 
wall, with good acoustical effect. 
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The Altar 


View from top level passage 
of cell wing. 
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Structural Sandwich Panels In Housing 


by R. E. Platts 


Research Officer, Northern Building Section, Division of 
Building Research, National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Preraprication HAS DEVELOPED 
more rapidly in providing housing for 
the Canadian North than for the rest of 
Canada, because of the brief northern 
construction season and high costs of 
transportation, labour, and overhead. 
During the past decade military, gov- 
ernmental, and commercial projects in 
the North have come to rely on framed 
stressed skin prefabricated units for al- 
most all housing. Recently structural 
sandwich types of stressed skin sys- 
tems have been used in northern hous- 
ing, and these also show some promise 
for housing in general, offering maxi- 
mum strength-to-weight ratios with 
given materials. 


Following the success of sandwich 
construction in aircraft, beginning with 
the famous British Mosquito bomber, 
many American and some Canadian 
companies have developed and tested 
sandwich house systems during the last 
twelve years. Problems of bonding and 
costs have been common, but some 
well proven sandwich constructions are 
reported to have given lower costs than 
site-built wood-frame housing. The 
marketing of sandwich constructions 
is reported to have been restricted by 
the interpretation of municipal build- 
ing codes by local inspectors who lack 
information about sandwich engineer- 
ing and history. The N.R.C. Division 
of Building Research is engaged in 
studies of northern housing and of 
house prefabrication in general. This 
work includes an evaluation of the po- 
tentialities of sandwich construction 
and an appraisal of its performance 
characteristics. It is hoped that the in- 
formation so far obtained and now re- 
ported will assist others in their assess- 
ments of sandwich constructions. 


THE STRUCTURAL SANDWICH 


Structural sandwich construction can 
provide the maximum strength and 
rigidity possible in panel form with 
given materials. The system uses any 
relatively strong sheet material for 
“skins”, fully bonded to a light “core” 
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which is sandwiched between them. 
True “stressed skin” action is achieved, 
with the skins taking the direct stresses 
as the panel is compressed or flexed, 
and the core taking the shear and pre- 
venting buckling of the skins. Since the 
load-bearing skins are at the extreme 
distance from the neutral axis, the 
sandwich provides the greatest section 
modulus obtainable from the given 
skin material, and thus the highest ef- 
ficiency in either column or beam 
action. 


The efficiency of the sandwich ac- 
tion can be shown by considering as an 
example a sandwich panel 2-in. thick, 
with }%-in. tempered hardboard skins. 
Weighing only 1.7 lb/sq ft, this panel 
can be used as a load-bearing wall com- 
paring with conventional stud frame 
walls weighing over 8 1b/sq ft. Further, 
such a sandwich can incorporate the 
necessary wall structure, the interior 
and exterior finish, vapour barrier and 
thermal insulation in one unit using 
just three materials. The conventional 
frame wall may use an assembly of 
nine separate materials for the same 
functions. In bending, a 4-in. thick 
sandwich with 14-in. plywood skins can 
span 12 ft and carry 50 psf with a de- 
flection of less than 1/300 of the span. 
Much less wasteful use of resources is 
clearly possible with sandwich con- 
struction. Materials, production tech- 
niques, and applications are already 
well developed. 


MATERIALS 
Skins 


The structural performance of the 
sandwich depends on the three com- 
ponents— skins, cores, and adhesives; 


- failure in any one means failure of the 


whole. The choice of materials is of 
vital importance. Skins for structural 
sandwich manufacture can be one of 
several proven sheet materials that 
have been developed in the past three 
decades. Exterior grade plywoods have 
remained to the fore in stressed skin 
and sandwich applications. Usual 
thickness is l4-in. but kraft overlaid 
plywoods and single veneers }-in. thick 
have been successfully used. Dimen- 
sional stability is good. Surface grain 
checking presents maintenance prob- 
lems, but scored or overlaid surfaces 
go far to correct this difficulty. Oil- 
treated hardboards % to 4-in. thick are 
often used as sandwich skins, giving 
fair dimensional stability, strength, and 
a good painting or coating surface. 
Their low elastic modulus makes them 


more applicable as wall panels than as | 


panels in bending. 


Sheet aluminum is being increasing- | 


ly used in sandwiches, in thicknesses of 
1/50-in. and more. Hardboard back- 
ings between aluminum skins and the 
core are usually necessary to improve 
dent resistance. Acrylic lacquers, 
chemical treatments, colour anodizing 
and baked vinyl coatings are used for 
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Northern Sandwich Panel School 
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colouring the skins. Stainless steels, por- 
celainized steels, and asbestos boards 
form sandwich skins for curtain wall 
construction. 

Paper plastics—high pressure lamin- 


. ates of phenolic impregnated krafts — 
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are proving promising as sandwich 
skins. Some developers in the southern 
United States are reported to offer 
these materials at prices lower than 
hardboards. Their modulus and dimen- 
sional stability are reported to com- 
pare with tempered hardboards; 
strengths are higher. Fibre-reinforced 
plastics are used in some sandwich pan- 
els. They can provide compound 
curved surfaces and meet wide design 
variations, but costs are usually too 
high for housing panels. Reinforcing 
fibres are glass, synthetic fibres, asbes- 
tos, jute, sisal; these are bonded and 
coated with polyester or epoxy resins. 
Working stresses can be 20,000 to 
30,000 psi, at only one quarter the 
weight of steel. 


Adhesives 


Adhesives have held the key to most 
sandwich panel advances. In general, 
animal and vegetable glues are too 
prone to moisture attack to be suitable 
for structural sandwich use. The de- 
velopment of plastic resin adhesives 
has, however, allowed the development 
of structural sandwiches as dependable 
building systems. The phenol formal- 
dehydes are the oldest and remain one 
of the most common waterproof struc- 
tural adhesives for woods. They need 
high temperatures and pressures for 
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Closing in Stressed Skin Northern House 


thermosetting, however, and this rules 
out their use with many sandwich core 
materials. Resorcinal formaldehyde is 
equally waterproof, can cure at room 
temperatures, but is usually higher in 
cost. It is often used to modify pheno- 
lics for wood-skinned sandwiches. 
Urea formaldehydes are inexpensive 
but not totally waterproof; they are 
sometimes used in well protected pan- 
els. Like all thermosetting plastics, 
these adhesives are relatively free from 
creep tendencies. 

Metal skins can be strongly bonded 
with the new epoxy resins. Flexibility 
of the bond is poor, and nitrile rubbers 
or vinyls are used as elastomers to 
modify the epoxies and phenolics in 
order to give a strong and more resili- 
ent bond. Shear strengths up to 5,000 
psi can be obtained. Curing time is 
slow; at least one half to one hour is 
needed, so production speed is limited. 

Increasingly used as structural sand- 
wich adhesives are the neoprene-phen- 
olic rubber-resins, which are water 
resistant, resilient, and combine the 
lowest structural adhesive cost with 
ease of high speed panel fabrication. 
They will bond metals, hardboards, and 
other skins to most core materials, and 
can be free from shear creep at most 
sandwich stress levels. Their initial 
pressure-sensitive tack, followed by age 
thermosetting, allows very fast pinch- 
roll panel production. 


Cores 
Core materials should be lightweight 
and yet have the strength and modulus 


necessary to stabilize the faces and to 
carry the distributed shear loads. Paper 
honeycomb cores have been thoroughly 
investigated and developed, and offer 
a wide range of design features as well 
as good dependability. These cores are 
usually made up of kraft paper strips 
bonded together to form polygonal 
cells normal to the plane of the sand- 
wich, closely resembling a true honey- 
comb. The paper is nearly always im- 
pregnated with phenolic or sometimes 
polyester plastic resins, giving it good 
wet strength and resistance to rot or 
fungus. Strength/weight ratio is very 
high; creep tendencies are small; cost 
is reasonable. Because the thermal in- 
sulation provided by honeycomb ori- 
ented normal to the panel plane is only 
fair (k value over 0.45)*, expanded 
plastics, silica, or micas are sometimes 
used to fill the honeycomb cells to pro- 
vide better insulation. Disadvantages 
of the honeycomb are adhesion diffi- 
culties and their lack of support against 
local denting or puncturing of skins. 
Since only thin paper edges are usually 
in contact with the skins, the area of 
bond of core-to-skin is small. Ad- 
hesives must be chosen that will wet 
out and “fillet” at the junction of paper 
and skin in order to effectively increase 
the bond area. 


*The “k value” is the coefficient of 
thermal conductivity expressed in Btu/ 
sq ft/hr/in. of thickness. The usual 
range of k for insulating materials is 
0.25 to 0.35, with the lower numbers 
indicating better insulating ability. 


If mechanical properties only are to 
be considered, balsa wood is one of the 
best low density sandwich cores. Its 
high variability in properties and de- 
fects, however, calls for careful inspec- 
tion and more than half is usually 
rejected before fabrication. Foamed 
plastics offer versatility and low cost 
but have some disadvantages. Foamed 
polystyrenes are the least expensive 
and most commonly used. The ex- 
truded foam polystyrenes have gener- 
ally given way to the bead foam types; 
these are available in larger boards or 
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can be foamed in the mold. The biggest 
advantages of the foamed polystyrenes 
are their high strength/weight ratio, 
resiliency, excellent thermal insulation, 
and high resistance to water vapour 
transmission and water absorption. 
Their disadvantages are due to their 
being thermoplastics: their strength 
properties decrease with higher temp- 
eratures, becoming very poor above 
180°F., and they are subject to creep. 
The creep problem does not usually 
affect panels in column loading, and 
shear creep in panels in bending has 
been effectively limited by light wood 
edge frames used as shear webs. Po- 
tentially, the foamed polystyrenes al- 
low economic sandwich fabrication 
even at fairly low production volume, 
requiring inexpensive low-pressure 
low-temperature bending, and offering 
foaming-in-mold to any shape. K val- 
ues are about 0.24. 


Polyurethane foams are promising 
materials for sandwich cores. They of- 
fer foaming-in-mold between skins, 
and often need no adhesives, them- 
selves bonding to many skin materials. 
They allow higher strength and elasti- 
city modulus than the polystyrenes, but 
cost almost twice as much. Closed cell 
polyurethanes, which give lower water 
absorption and water vapour transmis- 
sion, have been developed only re- 
cently. Since the polyurethanes are 
thermosetting foams, they are stable at 
high temperatures and can be free from 
creep. Recent developments with inert 
gas-blown polyurethanes have achieved 
k values as low as 0.12. Usual polyure- 
thanes give k values of about 0.24. 

Other sandwich core materials have 
special uses which are limited by their 
high cost and fabrication difficulties. 
Foam glass, foam phenolics, and cal- 
cium silicates are used in sandwich 


panels that require higher fire ratings, 
but these foams are too brittle to allow 
some skins to be stressed under load 
without core fracture. The use of. resi- 
lient adhesives to overcome this disad- 
vantage usually offsets the fire-resistant 
advantages of the core itself. 


SANDWICH PANEL DESIGN 


These are the materials usually used 
in structural sandwiches for housing. 
Structural sandwich panels may be de- 
signed with them for almost any given 
application, by choosing the materials 
according to their separate and com- 
bined properties. Skins are chosen to 
take the required loads within given 
deflection limits, and to withstand en- 
vironmental conditions. Cores must 
provide the strength and elasticity to 
stabilize the skins and to carry shear 
stresses, as well as to furnish thermal 
insulation and vapour resistance as 
needed. Adhesives must bond the 
whole panel and maintain the bond 
under all expected conditions for a de- 
pendable service life. 


Sandwich design parallels beam or 
column design to some extent, with the 
skins representing the flanges and the 
core representing the web of an “I” 
beam or “H” column. Considerations 
of the elastic stability of skin and core 
and the effects of shear distortion of the 
core become rigorous in exact sand- 
wich design, and simple approximate 
methods are usually used, followed by 
tests on mock-up panels. Many types 
of structural sandwich panels have 
been subjected to a considerable pro- 
gram of severe laboratory testing. 
Some very light sandwich construc- 
tions have now given over twelve years 
of service as complete house shells, 
with no defects reported. 


Wall Assembly of Sandwich Northern Unit 
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FACTORS IN 
SANDWICH SUITABILITY 


Four service factors become more 
important in sandwich design than in 
conventional practice and only full 
consideration of these factors will per- 
mit dependable sandwich panel house 
design. These factors are — condensa- 
tion within the panel, differential move- 
ment of the skins, sound transmission, 
and fire resistance. 


The sandwich inherently forms a 
vapour trap between inner and outer 
skins, since the skins themselves, the 
finish coating, or the adhesive layers 
usually form vapour barriers of about 
equal permeance on both panel sur- 
faces. Accordingly, condensation con- 
trol in sandwich construction usually 
involves. minimizing rather than pre- 
venting condensation within the panel, 
so that the amount of winter conden- 
sate is kept within limits and can be 
removed in summer drying. Low per- 
meance skins and cores are desirable, 
and the joint details should be carefully 
designed to provide good sealing on the 
inside and adequate “breathing” to the 
outside. 


Differential dimensional change of 
sandwich skins can produce bowing in 
the same manner as bimetallic strip 
curling. Because the skins are an ap- 
preciable distance apart and continu- 
ously supported, the bowing is not usu- 
ally critical except in the initial erection 
of the panels. The panel will bow in a 
smooth undistorted compound curve; 
the core will prevent skin “oil-canning” 
or other unsightly wrinkling. As an ex- 
ample, an aluminum skinned sandwich 
4 ft square and 3-in. thick, will bow 
smoothly about 14-in. when the skin 
temperatures are 100°F apart. At this 
extreme condition, the deflection /span 
ratio is only about 1/200 and is in no 
way unsightly. 

With skins of most fibrous materials, 
bowing can result from unequal skin 
movement caused by unequal skin 
moisture contents. Surface coatings on 
fibreboards or “hardboard” do not af- 
fect their final equilibrium moisture 
contents at given humidities, but coat- 
ings greatly change their rate of mois- 
ture absorption, to the point where 
weeks of wetting may be required to 
cause troublesome moisture contents. 
Impregnants — oils or resins that “wet 
out” the fibrous boards — can reduce 
the moisture-absorbing capacity of 
fibreboards to some extent, allowing 
decreased equilibrium moisture con- 
tents and greatly decreasing the rate of 
dimensional change. 


High sound transmission can be a 
problem in a sandwich house: the 
lightweight panels are not as effective 
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as heavier panels in reducing sound 


| transmission. Resilient floorings or car- 


pets and sound absorptive surfaces can 
be used to reduce the over-all noise 
level. Tight door seals, storage areas 
arranged between living and sleeping 
areas, and other means can reduce the 
sound transmission. 

Fire safety will be less than that of 
plastered conventional construction. 
Although flame spread will depend on 
the choice of skin and finish (as in any 
panel) the question of fire resistance 
is very important in sandwich design, 
especially if heat softening cores such 
as thermoplastics are used without re- 
inforcement. Other core materials give 
fair heat resistance. The thermoplastics 
themselves can be satisfactory for 


|: housing use, if panel edge frames are 


used to maintain adequate stressed 
skin strengths in the wall, floor, or roof 
panels for reasonable times when ex- 
posed to fires. This solution is practic- 
able and inexpensive. 


_ JOINT DESIGN 


The success of any panel assembly 
depends directly on the joint design. 
Panel joints must satisfy many require- 
ments, including the most difficult one 
of simplicity. The joint should provide 
for alignment of bowed panels during 
assembly and maintain the alignment 
during subsequent movement. Thermal 
bridging should be avoided. Joint seal- 
ing should restrict vapour penetration 
from the inside and wind and rain pen- 
etration from the outside. Racking re- 
sistance must be adequate, assembly 
should be simple and rapid, and some- 
times subsequent disassembly must be 
practicable. 

To provide positive panel alignment, 
joint details are usually variations of 
tongue and groove, spline, offset lap, or 
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batten types. Joints often incorporate 
compressible gaskets of synthetic elas- 
tomers in order to allow wide assembly 
and service tolerances and to provide 
good sealing. Mechanical fasteners are 
designed to compress these gaskets dur- 
ing the assembly of the panels. The 
fasteners can be nails or screws, but are 
usually bolts, inset cam hooks, or 
wedge-locked pins. 

Where desirable, true continuous 
joints can be provided only by ad- 
hesives. Structural adhesives used for 
this purpose are the synthetic resins 
discussed previously. They must, of 
course, be catalyzed to cure at 70°F 
or less, and must usually be good gap 
fillers to perform satisfactorily under 
rough field application conditions. 
Portable radio frequency units are now 
used to “field cure” some adhesives. 
Final joint treatment entails protecting 
the raw skin edges and sometimes the 
application of coverings to accent the 
joints. Battens have traditionally been 
used but pressure-sensitive plastic or 
aluminum tapes are now being used 
with reported success. 


SOME STRUCTURAL 
SANDWICH COSTS 

The final and dominant criterion in 
evaluating new house shell systems is 
that of cost. Can their present or poten- 
tial costs compete with conventional 
structures, which use the cheapest 
available materials, to provide reason- 
ably low first costs? Reported costs of 
several proven sandwich panels are 
lower than the cost of corresponding 
conventional wood-frame house shells; 
potential costs should be considerably 
lower. 

Perhaps the best known sandwich is 
the now common flush door, with 
wood veneer skins on paper honey- 


comb or wood grid cores; these retail 
at from 40 to 504 per square foot. 
Adding an insulating core and allowing 
for finishing costs indicates a sandwich 
wall panel cost of under 65¢ per square 
foot. Some builders in the southern 
United States use 8-ft high flush doors 
to form a complete house shell, and 
they report considerable savings. More 
significantly, in a recent sandwich 
house development, a large American 
prefabricator has estimated a cost in 
place of 80¢ per square foot for his 
panels. A Canadian prefabricator esti- 
mates his prototype sandwich panels in 
place at two-thirds the cost of con- 
ventional frame walls. Recent develop- 
ment in cores and adhesives should 
result in still lower panel costs. 


POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Sandwich construction offers the ad- 
vantages of reduced shop labour, re- 
duced and simplified materials hand- 
ling, and potentially lower costs to the 
house manufacturer, with the dis- 
advantages of much more critical shop 
control and testing requirements. These 
advantages and those of reduced weight 
and transportation costs (a sandwich 
house can weigh less than one-third as 
much as a conventional wood-frame 
house) will mean that advances in 
sandwich housing will come mainly 
through the house manufacturer or 
prefabricator. Progress in house con- 
struction advances slowly, partly due 
to the complexity of the industry, its 
financing and marketing, and partly 
due to the restrictive effect of the many 
varied municipal building by-laws. 
Activity in sandwich production, test- 
ing and application is increasing, how- 
ever, and as information on durability 
and suitability becomes better known, 
sandwich housing may well earn a 
larger share of the Canadian market. 
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Elliot Plaza 


A Shopping Centre at Elliot Lake, Ont. 


Architect 
Jerome Markson 


Assistant Architect 
Gaston Korulis 
Structural, Robert Halsall 
Heating, Fred Taylor 
Plumbing and Electrical, J. H. Ross & Associates 


Builder, Woodview Development Ltd 


Photos by Max Fleet 


Construction is exposed steel frame with glazed brick 
or stucco panels on the first floor, and asbestos panels 
painted royal blue on the second floor. The basement is 
only partially excavated because of the high cost of blast- 
ing solid rock, upon which the building is placed. 


The building is sited at one end of a central shopping 


area which is composed of a ring of stores and other 
buildings around the perimeter of a large parking space. 
Cost was slightly inflated due to the relative remote- 
ness of the town site and the high cost of blasting. 
The fact that many of the buildings in the commercial 
centre are of varying sizes, heights, and generally broken 
up in appearance suggested a simple repetitive unit. 
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Design, Durability and Workmanship 


“Quality in Building: How Does One Get It’ 


AN ADDRESS BY W. G.RAYMORE AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


M: 1 SAY how honoured I am to be asked to speak at this 
luncheon. At the outset I want to comment on the pres- 
ence of so many of the ladies, who lighten and enhance what 
would otherwise be another bull-session of the building 
team. I feel disposed to present my apologies to you, ladies, 
for speaking on so mundane a subject as that advertised. I 
would rather, at your command, do verbal battle with the 
House of Dior for its latest indignity offered to womankind, 
and in so doing assure you of the grave concern of the 
gentlemen here with this matter, among whom the archi- 
tects especially are dedicated to the preservation of the 
natural amenities in our physical environment. As one of 
those who deal in specifications, I would be pleased to hurl 
in the teeth of M. Yves St Laurent, the master of Dior, the 
best known specification in the world of haute couture — 
35-21-35, one specification which has never been accused of 
ambiguity in any court of law! However, there is some sug- 
gestion that I speak a language that is well known to another 
large group of guests of this luncheon — the exhibitors, on 
whom we lean so heavily for the consummation of our works 
of art. And this is why, in part, Quality in Building — and 
how one gets it — is to occupy us for a short space of time. 
The trouble in trying to be serious about anything after 
lunch has been crisply stated by Oscar Wilde, who said that 
“after a good dinner, one can forgive anybody, even one’s 
relatives”. In the building industry forgiveness, is, unfortu- 
nately, something that should be dispensed with caution, 
since it is seldom mentioned in the contract. 

Shortly after I said I would speak on the topic of “Quality 
in Building’, I was interested, and a little bemused, to re- 
view some chapters in the book entitled The Canadian Con- 
struction Industry, which appeared as part of the report of 
the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
The book was compiled by earnest, hardworking people of 
the head office staff of the Royal Bank of Canada with the 
assistance, they said, of personnel in various branches and 
supervisory departments across the country. At least two 
rather remarkable statements having a bearing on our topic 
are contained therein. I quote: “The question of the quality 
of the product produced by the Canadian construction in- 
dustry is difficult to assess and we have made no attempt to 
evaluate this rather nebulous subject”. 

I imagine it may come as something of a shock to us as 
architects, who are charged with the regular supervision and 
inspection of work at the site, to know that what we have 
been looking for has been a nebulous thing that has little, if 
any, substance and reality. But let us proceed; there is more 
in a similar vein. I quote again: “We uncovered no general 
or wide-spread complaints about the quality of non-residen- 
tial construction put in place since 1945”. 

It is not remarkable, it seems to me, that bankers and 
bankers’ assistants should have failed to uncover any com- 
plaints about building quality in the non-residential building 
field. After all, one has to know what to look for, as well as 
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where to find it. If there were complaints, they were made 
long before the gatherers of statistics appeared on the scene; 
they were made in fact, at the time the designers and super- 
visors of the construction program were doing their job, 
whether they were architects, contractors’ superintendents, 
or foremen. Because the quoted portions of the Report 
speak comfortably to the Canadian people on the subject of 
building quality is no reason why any of us can afford to re- 
lax our vigilance in this important part of an architect’s 
work. 

What are the dimensions of quality in building? I ask the 
question, believing that there is nothing nebulous about 
quality, the Royal Commission’s report notwithstanding. I 
suggest for your consideration at least three elements; 
namely, design, durability, and workmanship. These inter- 
link and interfuse one another, but each may be viewed sepa- 
rately, I think, with profit. 


There are few who will deny that we as architects are best 
able to impart to buildings that frequently-elusive quality, 
Delight. True, some of our self-appointed critics among the 
public think of us as aloof and unknowable highbrows, de- 
fining the term “highbrow” in much the same way as A.P. 
Herbert did — namely, “one who looks at a sausage and 
thinks of Picasso”. As architects we are alleged to look at a 
goldfish in a bowl and think of a client! 


The point of view on architectural quality obviously 
varies with person, time, and place — as for instance in the 
matter of “togetherness”. In the subway it is called conges- 
tion and overcrowding; on a night club dance floor it is 
called the intimate touch, and the public pays handsomely 
for it. Nonetheless most people will admit, if pressed, that 
they have not given much thought to Architecture, and that 
they are willing to give the architect a chance to speak his 
piece, and to attempt to understand him. This aspect of 
architectural quality in design we shall not dwell upon at 
length, for we do not have the time. But there is another 
dimension of design for which we are responsible as archi- 
tects, and which we cannot by-pass. I refer to that form of 
design in which we select materials and put them together to 
achieve our purposes, aesthetic and practical, a task that de- 
serves no less care than our pursuit of Delight. 


When we brought the outdoors to the inside of our build- 
ings, or pushed elements formerly found on the inside to a 
new position on the exterior; when we raised our buildings 
off the ground on stilts, or pushed them farther into the 
ground or higher into the sky, we added new problems in 
their assembly for which historical building cannot furnish 
answers. I am convinced that the introduction of a single 
new factor, either of material use, an environmental element 
such as temperature or moisture, or a difference of the habits 
of the occupants, involves us as designers in a cycle of ana- 
lysis and research, testing and appraisal that goes far be- 
yond our commitments as designers — let us say — twenty- 
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five years ago. This is a challenge to all segments of the 
building industry, but exceptionally so to the architect, for it 
is with him that the idea originates. One can hardly say that 
there has been complete success in this field of design, and 
that the battle of modern architecture has been fought and 
won on this front. 

The second aspect of Quality in Building must surely be 
durability. There are few architects, constructors, or clients 
who do not instinctively desire that their buildings should 
outlast them by many years, and in the case of the owner, 
an additional hope that the first cost will be the last sub- 
stantial charge against his pocketbook. Not even the speci- 
ous arguments for early obsolescence, an idea having some 
currency in varying forms over the last twenty-five years, 
can erase the conviction that the huge capital expenditures 
in construction estimated to approach 712 billion dollars in 
Canada in 1960, is a charge that society can bear only if 
our buildings pay their way for many years to come. There 
is nothing in the past to suggest that we may discard them 
quickly as an old garment, nor that society can afford, or 
will be prepared to give, a larger proportion of its accumu- 
lated capital to building. 

In spite of our desire for durability and permanency one 
cannot quickly forget the words of Lord Bryce on his first 
visit to Manhattan in reply to the official greeter who, in 
showing him the mushrooming skyline announced excitedly, 
“And they say it will last for centuries”, to which the schol- 
arly but absent-minded (or hard-of-hearing) ambassador 
murmured, “What a pity”! As a comment on undisciplined 
urbanism his Excellency’s remark may prove to be too true 
to be good. 


I have listed workmanship as the third ingredient of 
quality in construction, and, in what is alleged to be a ma- 
chine age, I would include both craftsmanship of the hand 
and of the machine. It is hardly likely that the content of the 
term workmanship will be the same for the architect, the 
mechanic, and the consumer. There will be a heavy overtone 
of the aesthetic in it for the architect, to the good workman 
some sense of accomplishment, and to the client the pride of 
ownership probably submerging more worthy feelings. All 
three of these will agree however, that the work should look 
as if it had been conceived with intelligence and even feel- 
ing, and executed with care. This does not inevitably mean 
the slickness of stainless steel on the one hand, or the 
subtlety of hand-carved wood on the other. It means simply 
that all who had a part in the design, production, and mani- 
pulation of the material have combined to produce some- 
thing that can give to each a feeling of satisfaction, that the 
recognized highest standards of the trade involved have 
been maintained, that there is nothing skimped, shoddy, or 
unfinished. 


I think that we might ask ourselves at this point: “What 
are the conditions of present day building that militate 
against the accomplishment of these objectives — good de- 
sign, durability, and workmanship.” To anyone familiar 
with the composition of the industry and its operation in 
shop and field these seem to be obvious weaknesses: 


First — The ready access of individuals to the various trades 
as workmen, in too many cases without prior training. In 
this connection one is not reassured, in our search for 
quality, by the reported address to the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association last month in Calgary by a Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour official who said that more young men are 
entering construction trades today by the back door than 
through the front door of apprenticeship training. There 
must be a great more to making a building mechanic than 
carrying a box of tools and a union card. 
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The second disquieting condition is the apparent ease with 
which foremen, contractors’ superintendents, or others with- 
out any building experience whatever, but with a little capi- 


tal, may suddenly appear as entrepreneurs in the contracting — 


field, and one must add, as suddenly disappear in insolvency 
leaving behind a trail of unfinished construction and sadder 


and, one would hope, wiser creditors, architects, and 


owners. 


Thirdly, there is the intensive competition among bidders — 


and their sub-contractors for building contracts. Competi- 
tion has been cited regularly as the great stimulator, and the 
producer of efficiency of operation in the commercial and 
industrial world, but we must realize clearly that competi- 
tion in price is present only when values in quality are com- 
parable. We must realize also that contracts won at the ex- 
pense of the contractor’s profit can result only in a cutting 


of the building’s quality below that contemplated by theh 


drawings and specifications. As a result, the price set on 
each unit of work in the field or in the shop is so low as to 
require a cut-back in time and material quality. Under these 
conditions there are few real bargains in the true sense of 
that word for the owner in building construction, and the 
architect should not hesitate to tell him so. In our hope to 
offset the effects of these unhealthy conditions I have no 
illusions that we shall change human nature by our admoni- 
tions, or that we should if we could alter the bases of opera- 
tion of free enterprise in the building field. Whatever 
we do to realize the quality in our buildings that we desire 
will be done in spite of these adverse conditions. 


What to do? The methods are clear, I think, though the 
end by no means simple to achieve. They are, to state clearly 
what we want on behalf of the client, and then see that he 
gets it. The first has to do with a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment in the drawings and specifications, and the second 
means adequate supervision at every level of responsibility 
in the building team. 

I do not intend to say anything about the drawings, for 
in spite of occasional mutterings from some people who use 
them, I think we do them rather well, so far as making our 
statement is concerned. But for specifications, the mutter- 
ings sometimes develop into a small-sized roar. Although 
we speak fairly intelligible English, our pens at times appear 


to lack the same fluency — if we can believe our readers. 


We need to define standards of quality in materials and 
the ways of putting them together, and we have some of 
these standards, of course, from the Canadian Standards 
Association, a great many more from the American Society 
for Testing Materials and also from the Canadian Govern- 
ment Specification Board, the U.S. Federal Specifications 
and others. I want to digress for a moment, if I may, to sug- 
gest to the ladies, who are having rather a dull time, that 
they also may read some of these with profit. For instance 
the CGSB list includes specs for (of all things) beef kid- 
neys, hot water bottles, and cranberry sauce; the U.S. Fed- 
eral list shows gingham, ready-to-cook rabbits, and — apple- 
sauce! And both governments play it with a straight face, 
the reason being that specifications must exist for practically 
anything these governments buy. 

When one thinks of writing specifications for the myriad 
materials of the building industry, the prospect is appalling. 
Yet anyone who has tried to describe clearly and without 
ambiguity even the simplest of these materials and the man- 
ner in which it should be used, and who has followed his 
specification into the field, must realize the urgency in ful- 
filling this part of the architect’s work. So urgent indeed has 
been the need to take counsel together on this matter that the 
problem has been met recently by the only reasonable way 
in which a solution could be found for it, namely the formu- 
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| ation of specifications by the collective efforts of all ele- 
| =~ of the building fraternity — architects, engineers, 
general and sub-contractors, fabricators, and material pro- 
ducers. As you are doubtless aware, this organization is the 
Specification Writers Association of Canada, paralleling the 
Construction Specifications Institute in the United States. 
The SWA is now six years old, has over 500 members in 
Chapters in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, with expecta- 
(tions for Hamilton and London. Its purpose is to consider 
the means of classifying materials as to quality, to determine 
What are the acceptable standards of their use by the trades 
concerned, and to incorporate these quality standards in 
| specifications, which, it is hoped, will be as free of faults as 
it is possible for fallible human beings to make them. Re- 
cognizing that few can have both exceptional depth and 
breadth of competence in the technology of building, the 
SWA has sought out those persons who have through train- 
ing and experience indicated the greatest awareness in their 
field, and drawn heavily on their knowledge. 
= The interdependence of the elements of the building team 
is no better shown than in our reliance as architects on 
primary material suppliers, and on the ingenuity of fabrica- 
tors who use these primary materials to evolve new building 
components. It is obvious that all the efforts to produce new 
materials or new ways to use them are not likely to be suc- 
cessful, but each architect here cannot but be appreciative 
of the enterprise and hard coin of.the realm that goes into 
these efforts by forward-looking producers. 


An example of the urge to advance technology in a single 
field is that of the glass industry. Those architects who have 
clients, such as school boards who clamour to have the room 
conditions behind their great expanses of glass made livable, 
are glad to know that the producers are hard at work to 
evolve a glass that will, by internal chemical change, reduce 
heat gain and glare as the need arises. Whatever may be the 
current status of the idea of “togetherness” in the world, 
there is little doubt that variants of it are now being prac- 
tised profitably by the units of the building industry. 


Discussions continue between the CCA and the RAIC on 
the Standard Documents. The OAA and the Specification 
Writers Association have a joint-committee to consider if 
the setting up of a testing authority is feasible for the prod- 
ucts we use. A more recently formed joint-committee of the 
RAIC and CAA is considering the manner in which the pro- 
gram now pursued in the United States by the Producers’ 
Council may be made effective in Canada. The committee’s 
investigations will cover sales instruction to representatives 
of producers, the furnishing of visual aids to all who can or 
will use them, and an inquiry into the best way to make the 
producers’ literature of maximum value. All of these com- 
bined operations are evidence of a realization that no seg- 
ment of the building construction field lives unto itself, or 
can afford to do so. 


After we have written the perfect set of specifications, 
perfect in its clarity and completeness, and accompanied 
by drawings of the world’s most exciting building, we are 
only half-way through our problem. The trial of strength 
is now transferred from the office to the field. Until draw- 
ings and specifications have reached their final test and con- 
firmation in supervision, the job is not finished. I know of 
nothing more difficult or wearing than supervision in the 
field, unless it be trying to capture clients. The explicit in- 
structions that we hand out in drawings and specifications 
must be underlined in our regular appearance on the site. 


The business of giving and receiving instructions must seem 
to be a one-way street to the contractor and his subs, who 
are usually on the receiving end (but not always!). And of 
course we must do it with all the skills of diplomacy, which 
has been defined as “the art of letting someone else have 
your way”. 

Out of what is the trying experience of supervision at the 
site, nonetheless frequently come heartening episodes to lift 
the spirit. There are usually enough tradesmen who know 
where they are going, and plug ahead doggedly in spite of 
minor discouragements, including the architect’s visits. I 
have been heartened to find representatives of material pro- 
ducers on the job prior to installation to make tests beyond 
those called for, and to add their supervision to my own. I 
have been heartened also by the casual remark of these same 
producers that the year’s guarantee means nothing to them; 
for, if their product has been properly installed and still fails, 
they are quite prepared to replace it two, three, or more 
years after completion. These people are obviously in busi- 
ness with the intention of staying there, and I submit, my 
brethren, that they are the kind of people that should be en- 
couraged at every possible turn, for we and our clients need 
this type of ally. 

I do not want anyone to think that I have drawn here a 
picture of the typical job, for we have our disappointments, 
but a good luncheon has, as Oscar Wilde suggested, drawn 
some of the sting out of my words, and if I can’t forgive 
some people, I can at least ignore them for the moment. 

In the organized eavesdropping that I practise on the 
building industry in the name of architectural research, I 
frequently stumble on what appears to be profound truth on 
building policy. Where these pearls are not forthcoming 
naturally, I sometimes, by questioning, irritate the oyster 
into disgorging his treasure. Most of these pearls of advice 
to architects are given in hope, sometimes in sorrow, rarely 
in anger, and I am going to pass some on to you as a means 
whereby we may see ourselves as others see us. 

This came from a sub-contractor: 

“Inspection must be done thoroughly and conscientiously by 
the architect to the best of his ability. Any relaxation of 
quality standards in what is accepted in the field, no matter 
how innocently done, deals a blow at the cause of fair pric- 
ing and fair bidding, for subs or generals do not forget! 
From a general contractor: 

“Competition is said to weed out the weak and incompetent. 
This is true in bidding only if everyone bids on the same 
interpretation of the documents, and with the intention of 
giving what is asked for. If you want to keep honest men 
in business as contractors, say what you want clearly, and 
see to it, as far as you are able, that all successful bidders 
are compelled to honour their obligations to the last letter 
of the contract.” 

And from another source: 

“There is no difficulty in our present way of working to- 
gether that cannot be solved by men of good will. There is 
every need, however, for all honest men in the building in- 
dustry to close ranks, if from no higher motive than that of 
ensuring their own economic survival.” 

I particularly like the last one given — probably because I 
agree with G. B. Shaw that quoting oneself adds spice to the 
conversation! 

And so, after the smoke has blown away, and the shout- 
ing subsides, there remain — good design, good material, 
good workmanship — these three; but the most important 
element of each is the integrity of the performer. 
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Ottawa Builders’ Exchange 


RESULTS OF THE COMPETITION FOR A NEW OFFICE BUILDING 


Peter Dickinson Associates, Toronto, Ottawa and Mont- 
real have won the competition for an office building in 
the National Capital for the Ottawa Builders’ Exchange. 
Second Prize was won by Balharrie, Helmer and Morin 
of Ottawa and an honorable mention was awarded to 
Schoeler and Barkham of Ottawa. The competition was 
open to architects maintaining an office in Ottawa and 
Hull. 

The Board of Assessors was as follows: H. Gordon 
Hughes, Chairman; Cliff Alexander, President, Ottawa 
Builders’ Exchange; Jan B. MacLennan, Arthur H. 
Taylor and C. Maxwell Taylor, who was also Profes- 
sional Adviser. 


Report of the Jury 


The response to the competition was most gratifying, 
with 29 entries of which the majority were of a high 
calibre. 

In arriving at its decision the Jury considered the prob- 
lem included the definite possibility that high buildings 
might be built on either side up to the lot line, and those 
entries that attempted a solution emphasizing side light- 
ing and concerned themselves unduly with developing 
a long narrow building, set themselves a difficult task. 
Careful consideration was given to the adequate hand- 
ling of the parking problem on a long narrow site, and 
any solution that provided the client with the maximum 
width of building and consequently maximum parking 
space was a serious contender. 

Cost was a factor that was emphasized in the condi- 
tions, and cubic contents were checked and those projects 
that had 10’-0” or less floor to floor height were in- 
creased to 11’-0” in order to obtain a uniformity of cubic 
contents. The proportion of rentable floor area to total 
cubic contents of the building was a consideration. 


The Winning Design 


The introduction of a court as a main feature in this 
solution brings to the building a feeling of openness and 
charm that entices one’s curiosity to seek farther. If, in 
the future, additional stories are added, this area will 
probably be roofed over and special lighting will be 
required. Certainly, this light court can be flexible in size 


and provide the lounge and reception area which is not 
shown. 
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The secretary’s desk would be better located control- 
ling the entrance as well as having access to the plan 
room. The close proximity of the two stairs is also criti- 
cized. The second stair might well be included to the rear 
of the building when future additions are considered. 
The location of the future elevator is not ideal as it opens 
into the owners’ area and could be easily relocated in the 
entrance lobby. The second floor toilets over the through- 
way will cause difficulties in locating the stack and keep- 
ing pipes from freezing. 


First floor plan 
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THE WINNING DESIGN 


PETER DICKINSON ASSOCIATES 


View from Plan Room towards Main Entrance 


View from Bronson Avenue 
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SECOND PRIZE 


BALHARRIE, HELMER & MORIN 


View from Bronson Avenue 
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BOARD ROOM 


690 $0.57, 


Second Prize 


This entry provided good space relationships and con- 
trol with an attractive feeling of open space. The clear 
storey lighting around the perimeter gives the plan room 
interest, but might have proven to be relatively expensive. 
The small court provides an interesting feature for both 
board room and plan room. 

The plan forces tenants occupying the basement space 
to go up to the ground floor from the parking area and 
then down again. This could easily be rectified by includ- 
ing direct access down from tenant parking area. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
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SCHOELER & BARKHAM 


Bure DE RS’ 


Honorable Mention 

The jury was very attracted by this design and its com- 
petent plan. The fact that pedestrians would have to walk 
through a carpark to reach the building, could be over- 
come by moving the building forward on the lot. The 
feature of walled courts, front and rear, could be most 
attractive, and a bricklayer’s delight. 

The floating quality of the building has great charm, 
but the owners have to walk up one floor to reach their 
premises, while the possibility of increasing the ground 
floor area, as suggested, would produce a situation where 
one parking lot may be crowded and the other rela- 
tively empty. There is a criticism that the minimum size 
lobby at the second floor is niggardly compared to that 
on the ground floor. 

H. Gordon Hughes 
Chairman of the Jury 
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View from Bronson Avenue 
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Architectural-Legal Problems 


A PANEL DISCUSSION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 


| Bache are specific reasons why some architectural- 
legal problems are submitted to boards of arbitra- 
tion and others to courts of law, a panel of the Ontario 
Association of Architects agreed. Questions of fact can 
often be best settled by arbitration, whereas problems 
affecting legal interpretation of wording is best left to 
the courts. 

Trained judges are often better at determining “who 
is telling the truth”, whereas arbitration boards tend to 
become conciliators, giving something to each side to 
effect a reconciliation. 

The panel consisted of Gordon S$. Adamson, Robert 
Drummond, John D. Arnup, Q.C., and Royce Frith. 
Chairman was Eric W. Haldenby. 

Frequently cases go from arbitration boards to courts 
because “arbitrators have a secret yearning to be judges 
and write lengthy judgments.” Lawyers, examining these 
written opinions, find legal holes in them and take the 
whole matter to court. As protection against this, an arbi- 
trator should merely state that he has considered all the 
evidence and exhibits and then state his award without 
further amplification. 


A second question considered was the position which 
arises when materials delivered to a site and not yet in- 
corporated into the job are seized by creditors of the 
supplier. As things now stand this is difficult to avoid 
because such materials may have passed through many 
hands en route to the job and creditors may exist any- 
where along the line. 


Mr Frith summed up the panel’s view: “The supplier 
should be forced by the architect to make a statutory 
declaration that all titles to the goods are clear. This will 
force him to check all the way back to the manufacturer 
— à cumbersome process. But it is the only way for the 
architect to protect his client, and it will lead to the in- 
troduction of speedy methods of supplying proof of 
freedom from encumbrance.” 


He warned that a statutory declaration is only as good 
as the man making it and that other proof should be ob- 
tained in support wherever possible. 
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The panel considered the problem of the architect's 


right in Ontario to file a lien on the basis of work done 


on plans. The law is, it was said, that a lien for plans 
cannot be entered unless superintendency of building 


operations has been started. Provided superintendency 


has taken place, liens both for plans and the superin- 
tendency can be entered. 


Is the Quantum-Meruit Law in Ontario sufficient 


safeguard for architect’s services? The panel felt it was 


not. One reason is that the Quantum-Meruit Law pro 
vides for payment of professional services up to the value 
of the work to the recipient, even if the work is not com 


pleted. But who can say what value architect’s services 
are if the work is abandoned? Architects were advised 
to insist on an owner-architect contract. 

Corporations which pose as architects were consid- 
ered and it was pointed out that Ontario Law was 
changed in 1953 to provide that corporations cannot 
legally pose as architects, though they may have archi- 
tects on their staffs. If a corporation itself poses as an 


architect its directors are liable to imprisonment. In addi- | 


tion, if a corporation provides plans and specifications 
for a building valued at more than $10,000 the em- 


ployees who carry out the work, as well as the directors, | 


are liable. 


What about an architect’s liability for the cost of 


“change orders”? Mr Adamson said he felt that “an 
architect who signs orders without getting his client’s 


signature is looking for trouble.” A number of minor 


changes, up to a specific value agreed to by the client, 
might be made to avoid holding up the job. 

What is the position of the architect who incorporates 
a manufacturer’s specifications into his own plans? Here 
the law is that if an architect incorporates someone 
else’s plans and provides them as being his own, he him- 
self is liable. If a consultant has been retained, then if 
the consultant is in error, the architect can claim redress 
from him. But if free manufacturer’s drawings are in- 
corporated, the manufacturer is not, as a rule, guaran- 
teeing accuracy, and the architect is responsible. 

“T doubt if any of us would put our stamp on a draw- 
ing prepared by someone else”, observed Mr Adamson. 
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PARK ARCHITECTURE 


Comfort Station 
Strathcona Park, Ottawa 


Architect 
W.E. Fancott, Ottawa Office, 
Green Blankstein Russell & Associates 


General Contractor 
P. E. Brule Co. Ltd, Ottawa 


Photos by Lingard, Photo Features Ltd 
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The building is located at the north end of the National 
Capital Commission’s Strathcona Park. The cost, 
$24,300, was shared by the Commission, which uses 
part of the structure for storage of Park Maintenance 
Equipment, and by the City of Ottawa, which has use of 
the equipment room. Construction is block with glass 
tile facing on the outside and glazed terra cotta on the 
inside. Floors are terrazzo and the ceiling plaster. Fix- 
tures and installations were designed to be as vandal- 
proof as possible. Extract ventilation is provided through 
the service areas. The girl and boy figures were designed 
by the architect. 
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Viewpoint 


“In cases of disputes in the construction industry, 
do you feel that you have a moral obligation to 
all parties concerned or is there any justification 
for being biased in favour of the client?” 


The services provided by the architect are defined in 
the Standard Form of Agreement Between Client and 
Architect. Up to the signing of the construction contract 


_ between the contractor and the owner, the architect acts 


as adviser to, and wholly in the interests of, the client. 
After the signing of the construction contract he con- 
tinues as adviser to the client but has the additional 
responsibility of interpreting the conditions of the con- 


tract with entire fairness between the owner and the 


contractor. 

This judicial function is not specifically mentioned in 
the client and architect agreement and may not be real- 
ized by many clients. It is, however, referred to in the 
general conditions of the construction contract which 
is signed by the “owner” and is therefore agreed to by 
the “client”. Also, there is no contractural relationship 
between the architect and the contractor, but since he 
also signs the construction contract with the owners, 
he agrees to the same general conditions clauses and 
recognizes the status of the architect. 

Since the architect is paid by the client, the question 
of “moral obligation” may naturally arise in deciding on 
questions as to the performance of the work or the in- 
terpretation of the contract documents. It is the duty of 
the architect to make his decisions in accordance with 
the contract and “let the chips fall where they may” 
regardless of the source of his remuneration. 

From a legal standpoint it would be unfair to rely on 
“moral responsibility” in matters which might be very 
important or when large sums of money may be involved. 
The general conditions of the construction contract pro- 
tect the interests of the contractor in case of disagree- 
ment with the decisions of the architect or if he feels 
that the owner is being favored. They provide that should 
the contractor hold the architect’s decisions to be at 
variance with the contract documents, he shall carry out 
the architect’s instructions with regard to the disputed 
work. They also provide that any excess costs due to 
this cause shall be decided by arbitration. In other words 
the architect’s decisions are subject to arbitration. 

I have no knowledge of any actions being taken by 
a contractor due to this “moral obligation” factor. If 
this is generally true, and I believe it is, it is a tribute 
to the high calibre of the membership of the architectural 


profession. 
H. H. Madill, Toronto 
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By referring to the Standard RAIC Document No. 12 
now used by (I hope) the majority of registered architects, 
the answer is simple and quite definitely answered in 
Paragraph 2 of Article 9 of “The General Conditions of 
the Contract”, quote—“The architect is in the first in- 
stance the interpreter of the contract and the judge of 
its performance. He shall use his powers under the con- 
tract to enforce its faithful performance by both the 
parties hereto.” 

Also the general conditions are to be read into and 
form part of the (contract) agreement as mentioned in 
Article 4 of the Standard Form of Agreement between 
Contractor and Owner, which reads in part, “and the 
aforesaid specifications and drawings are to be read into 
and form part of this agreement and the whole shall 
constitute the contract between the parties and it shall 
enure to the benefit of and be binding upon them and 
their successors, executors, administrators and assigns.” 

If, as the first quoted paragraph states, as it does that 
the architect “shall use his powers under the contract 
to enforce its faithful performance by both parties there- 
to” (both owner and contractor), this should leave no 
opportunity for bias or favor towards either party. 

I believe this has been the ethical policy of architects 
generally, and if not, then they assume the role of an 
unjust judge, unworthy of the confidence of both owner 
and contractor. 

Until a construction agreement is entered into by 
owner and contractors, the architect is undoubtedly 
morally bound to design economically and well to the 
limit of his ability. He is the owner’s trusted employee, 
responsible only to him within the limits of safe design 
and governing regulations. 

’Tis true the owner pays the architect for supervision 
and many other duties during the construction period, 
but once the contract agreement is executed, the archi- 
tect must morally become a neutral agent, interpreting 
the true meaning and intent of the drawings and other 
contract documents and use his best endeavors to en- 
force the honorable discharge of the responsibilities of 
those who entered into the contract agreement. 

Our own office follows the practice of requiring all of 
the work to be carried out to the entire satisfaction of 
the architect. I feel strongly that the practice of some 
owners to insist it be written otherwise, that is, work to 
be carried out to the satisfaction of the owner and archi- 
tect, weakens the case for all concerned. Both parties are 
human beings, therefore neither party, owner or con- 
tractor, can be assumed to be completely unbiased by 
their own interest and sometimes wishful thinking. If 
the owner party should be biased then it is fair to assume 
that the minds of the interested parties did not and are 
not likely to fully meet, in which case the architect’s 
authority is weakened, arguments arise and delays are 
inevitable. 

The answer is simple —the honest architect has a 
moral obligation to all and has no justification for being 
biased in favor of the client. 

H. Claire Mott, Saint John 
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I have taken the liberty of rewording the question, 
as follows, in order that I can be sure that I understand it. 

“Do you feel that you have a moral obligation to both 
parties to a particular contract, or is there any justifica- 
tion for being biased in favour of the client?” 

The idea that the architect should be the interpreter 
but not the final arbiter, of the drawings and specifica- 
tion “as to their true intent and meaning” is, I believe, 
common to all English-speaking countries. It is written 
into the RAIC standard form of contract. 

The contractor is usually quick to realize the advan- 
tages to him of a well administered contract. The owner 
is sometimes surprised and pained at first to find his 
architect apparently siding on occasion with the con- 
tractor. The architect often finds himself at odds with 
his client. 

The responsibility of interpreting the contract calls for 
a broad mind, good judgment, and the willingness some- 
times to act in a manner contrary to self-interest: but 
it would be hard to exaggerate the difficulties which 
would result from the architect abandoning his admit- 
tedly uncomfortable position. 

The fact that owners and contractors are willing that 
the architect should assume this responsibility is, I think, 
a compliment to our profession, and a valuable contri- 
bution to the contractual system. 

The scarcity of court or arbitration cases resulting 
from construction contracts which are administered by 
architects is a testimonial, not only to the capacity of 
the architect, but to the sometimes qualified confidence 
of the parties to the contract in the architect’s integrity. 
This may sound like an objectionably self-laudatory 
statement, and I would not like to say that the architect 
is without self-interest, because a moment’s thought 
would reveal the chaos with which he would have to deal 
as the result of each party interpreting the contract to 
his own advantage, without a third party to take an 
unbiased position. 

R. Schofield Morris, Toronto 


The problems of dispute in the construction industry 
is one that unfortunately appears to be constantly on the 
agenda. The position of the Architect in our industry 
does not permit bias in favor of anyone — be he the client, 
contractor, or the contractor’s sub-contractors, or in the 
interpreting of his own work. The architect must con- 
stantly interpret the contract documents on a project and 
the execution of the work on an equitable basis fair to all 
parties. His decisions may require confirmation in Court 
and a biased decision in favor of any party would soon 
be detected. 

An Architect, on occasions, frequently has adjectives 
appended to his title — some of which could not be 
printed. Who, therefore, is in a position to judge the 
validity of the terms used and especially when an archi- 
tect is considered biased. This is one of the hazards of 
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our profession. As a rule, it is possible to resolve these 
differences after reasonable discussion with the parties 
concerned. Should either of the parties be unreasonable, 
of course, the difficulty would remain and the opinion of 
the party against whom the decision has been made 
would not change. The architect, therefore, would dis- 
miss the criticism as being unfounded. The architect’s 
position in disputes in this industry is such that he alone, 
providing he maintains his professional stature, can 
make the unbiased decisions required. 

The architect must not shy away from criticism, but 
should take the matter in hand and attempt to resolve — 
difficulties immediately. He cannot neglect his responsi- 
bilities to any of the parties in a contract. The owner must 
be made aware that after an award of a contract the 
relationship of the architect-to himself is changed to that 
of interpreting the contract between the owner and the 
contractor. Similarly, the contractor must be made 
aware that the architect intends to see that he will carry 
out his responsibilities and insist that the contractor per- 
form in accordance with the contract. 

The architect, therefore, to retain his professional 
status in the industry has a moral obligation to all parties 
to see that the terms of the contract are being met, and 
without bias or favor to either. 

HK. Blacks Regina 


Disputes in the construction industry are covered in 
Article 10 and Article 29 of the Standard Forms of Con- 
struction Contract for Stipulated Sums and Cost Plus 
Contracts respectively. 

In so far as the architect is the arbiter of the contract 
and judge of its performance, he is naturally involved 
when it comes to disputes, in so far as they invariably 
affect timing of work and this frequently involves work of 
other trades than those party to the contract. The dis- 
putes are internal to the industry and affect trades. A 
general contractor is not a tradesman, and he is hog-tied 
frequently by disputes within his own industry. The 
architect has no control whatsoever in these disputes and 
becomes an “innocent bystander” who is frequently put 
to much trouble and anguish by the turn of events. The 
word “bias” is described in my dictionary as “a mental 
predelection or prejudice.” 

I would conclude that frequently there is great justi- 
fication for the architect to be “biased” in favour of the 
client but add, that such are labour agreements, that he 
might quite as easily be biased in favour of the general 
contractor whose interest is to serve the client, get the job 
done, and incidentally get paid for it. The above view- 
point should be amplified. “All parties concerned” is 
ambiguous. Does it mean all parties disputing, or those 
parties bound by the owner’s contract agreements? One 
can have a moral obligation and still be powerless to do 
anything. Such is usually the case except to see that the 
work is protected during the time of the dispute. 

Francis J. Nobbs, Montreal 
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Institute News 
Continued from Page 239 


(b) For workshops, warehouses, stores 
buildings, hangars, garages, etc. — 
5%. 

(c) For laboratories and hospitals and 
scientific buildings generally — 
614%. 

(d) For dormitories, apartments, multi- 
ple dwellings, nurses’ homes, and 
such accommodation for hospital 
staffs, school staffs or institutional 
staffs — 514%. 
For alterations and additions to 
existing buildings — 7% on the 
value of the alterations within or to, 
the walls of the existing building 
and 514% on the value of the new 
additions made outside the walls or 
above the roof of the existing build- 
ing. 

(f) Qn projects, up to $2,000,000.00, 
the fee as set forth in Section (a), 
(b), (c), (d) and (e) will apply. Over 
$2,000,000.00, the fee will reduce 
by 12 of 1% and will hold up to 
$5,000,000.00 in value of cost of 
project. Over $5,000,000.00, the 
fee will reduce again by 4 of 1%. 

(g) The Department will pay the costs 
of inspection of the work or con- 
struction in the field. Such costs will 
be the wages paid to inspectors at 
rates which must be agreed to by 
the Department before the in- 
spectors are hired. All inspectors 
will be hired by the architects and 
be responsible to them and the 
architects will be responsible for 
the inspectors’ actions. 

(h) Travelling costs, room and meals 
and such other costs as are ap- 
proved by the Department, will be 
paid to the architects by the De- 
partment. All travelling must be ap- 
proved by Department before the 
architect undertakes same, other- 
wise no travelling costs will be paid 
to the architects. Accounts for 
travel must be presented for pay- 
ment within two weeks of the 
travelling being completed. 

(i) The architects will provide the De- 
partment with 25 complete sets of 
blueprints of all working drawings 
and 30 copies of the specifications 
suitably bound so that tenders may 
be called. by the Department. If 
more copies of plans or specifica- 
tions are required, the Department 
will pay for them at costs to be 
agreed upon by the architects and 
the Department. 

(j) The architect will turn over to the 
Department, upon completion of 
the construction of the project, all 
original drawings of the architec- 
tural, structural, mechanical and 
electrical portions of the work cor- 
rected to “as built”. The final pay- 
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ments of the fees to the architect 
will not be made by the Department 
until the plans are delivered in satis- 
factory condition to the Depart- 
ment. 


U of T Scholarships & Prizes 


The following Scholarships and 
Prizes have been awarded students of 
the School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 


Fifth Year 

Royal Architectural Institute of Can- 
ada Medal, E. Kayari. 

Toronto Architectural Guild (Gold 
Medal), T. Kapsi. 

Anaconda American Brass Ltd 
Scholarship, G. G. Milne. 

Colonna of Canada Ltd Prize, G. G. 
Milne. 

George T. Goulstone Fellowship in 
Architecture, E. Kayari. 

The Jules F. Wegman Fellowship, 
T. Kapsi. 

Murray Associates Scholarship, 
Pe ooke: 


Fourth Year 

American Standard Products (Can- 
ada) Ltd, Scholarship, S. Irwin. 

Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd, 
Scholarships, First, J. Brunon; 
Second, S. Irwin 

Argo Block Company Ltd, Scholar- 
ship, P. Nightingale. 


Third Year 

Ontario Association of Architects, 
Prize, T. F. Teshima. 

Toronto Brick Company Scholar- 
ships, First, B. G. Gates; Second, 
P. M. Barnard. 

Queenston Quarries Ltd, Scholar- 
ship, B. G. Gates. 

Colonna of Canada Ltd Prize, M. J. 
McMordie. 


Second Year 

Booth Brick Company Prize, J. M. 
Plumb. 

Atlas Asbestos Ltd Prizes, First, 
S. E. Sota; Second, J. G. Sykes. 

Colonna of Canada Ltd Prize, S: E. 
Sota. 

Ontario Association of Architects 
Scholarship, Shared, J. M. Plumb, 
A. Zdanowicz. 


First Year 
Turnbull Elevator Company Ltd 
Scholarship, W. G. Mohaupt. 
Colonna of Canada Ltd Prize, 
Shared, W. G. Mohaupt, F. C. 
Carter. 
The Rome Scholarship in Architecture 
Mr Taivo Kapsi has been admitted 
to the final stage competition for the 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture and 
is the first student of the School to 
achieve this distinction. 


The Rome Scholarship was founded 
in 1913 to enable a young architect of 
conspicuous talent to study in Italy. 
Not more than ten candidates from 
the Commonwealth are selected by a 
jury in London for admission to the 
final design competition. The winner 
will spend one year, with the option of 
a second year, at the British School in 
Rome. 


A Sheppard Award of Merit for in- 
dustrial advertising has been won by 
the Ontario Association of Architects 
for their series of advertisements on 
architectural services currently running 
in the Financial Post. The awards are 
given annually by the Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association of Montreal. Cita- 
tions were given to the Ontario Associ- 
ation of Architects public relations 
counsel Hugh Newton of Toronto, and 
to the advertising agency concerned, 
Goodis, Goldberg, Dair Ltd, Toronto. 


The firm of Moriyama and Watts 
has been dissolved, and Mr Raymond 
Moriyama is carrying on the practice 
under the name of Raymond Mori- 
yama and Associates at the same ad- 
dress, 106 Yorkville Avenue, Toronto. 


Positions Wanted 

Employment in Canada wanted by 
Indian architect. Graduate of School 
of Architecture, Birmingham, July 
1959, and at present employed with 
leading firm in New Delhi. Harbans 
Singh Grover, 3 Double Storeyed, New 
Rajinder Nagar, New Delhi, India. 


Summer employment in architec- 
tural or planning office wanted, prefer- 
ably in Ottawa. Graduate in architec- 
ture of Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
1955; Leeds School of Architecture 
and Town Planning, 1957; employed 
as architect-planner Bradford, Yorks., 
1958 and with London County Coun- 
cil since Oct. 1959. R. N. Master, 
ARIBA, AIIA, 12 Nevern Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.5. 


Housing Design Council 1960 
Awards Competition Announced 

The Canadian Housing Design 
Council has announced details of the 
Council’s 1960 Awards to be presented 
to builders and designers of single 
family houses. 

Awards will be made on a regional 
and national basis. The objective is to 
encourage the improvement of housing 
design by focusing public attention on 
the best houses being built in Canada 
and provide recognition of their build- 
ers and designers. The awards take the 
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form of certificates identifying the 
house, the builder and designer. 

Eligible to compete for the 46 re- 
gional and 10 national awards will be 
any builder who has constructed at 
least four houses during any twelve- 
month period from January 1955 to 
December 1959. Any number of 
entries may be submitted by each 
builder. 

For the purpose of this competition, 
houses fall into two classifications — 
those having 1150 square feet or under, 
and those having between 1150 square 
feet and 1500 square feet. Awards are 
aimed at the best designed houses in 
the low and medium price range. 

Closing date for this series of awards 
by the Canadian Housing Design 
Council is September 9, 1960, by which 
date all entries are required to be re- 
ceived at the Council’s offices in 
Ottawa. 

Judging of regional awards will fol- 
low immediately after the closing date. 
A panel of judges will meet during Sep- 
tember and October in Halifax, Mont- 
real, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, and will examine entries from 
each area. Winning entries will be an- 
nounced in each region on completion 
of judging. 

Winners of the 46 regional awards 
qualify automatically to compete for 
the 10 national awards to be deter- 
mined by a panel of judges meeting in 
Ottawa in mid-October. 

Entries will include floor plans of 
the house and photographs of the ex- 
terior and interior. Generally, the de- 
signs will be judged for their good pro- 
portion, simplicity of treatment and 
architectural character. In the interior 
lay-out convenience in relationship of 
rooms, the efficient use of space and 
the adequacy of storage space will all 
be considered. Exterior forms of the 
house will be judged on the shape of 
the house as a whole, its siting on the 
ground, the design of windows and 
doors and the appropriate use of mate- 
rials. 

The schedule of judging and pre- 
sentation of awards is as follows: 

Regional awards: Ontario, at To- 
ronto, September 13-17; Prairies, ‘at 
Winnipeg, September 19-22; British 
Columbia, at Vancouver, September 
26-29; Quebec, at Montreal, October 
4-7; Atlantic, at Halifax, October 11- 
14. 

National awards, judging, at Otta- 
wa, October 18-21. Judges will be Eric 
R. Arthur, J. W. Strutt, S. A. Gitter- 
man, Campbell C. Holmes, Mrs A. 
Davidson Dunton and Mrs Jean Bou- 
cher. Presentation of the national 
awards will take place in the Capital 
November 28-30. 
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Obituary 

HAROLD LINDSAY, MRAIC, died in Wes- 
ton on April 13, 1960. He was born in 
Prestonpans, near Edinburgh, Scotland 
in 1895 and came to Canada at the age 
of ten. He received his early education 
in Weston, Ontario and on leaving 
high school apprenticed with Darling 
and Pearson, the outstanding architec- 
tural firm of that day. In 1916, he went 
overseas with the Signal Corps and 
served until 1919 when he returned to 
Weston. 

In 1936, he and James Govan and 
William M. Ferguson formed a part- 
nership and in 1946 this partnership 
was enlarged to take in B. Kaminker, 
S. H. Maw, J. B. Langley and P. M. 
Keenleyside. 

Harold Lindsay, in his lifetime, 
worked on many buildings but his per- 
sonal achievements are probably best 
exemplified by the main pavilion of the 
Toronto Western Hospital, the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Toronto and the 
Westminster United Church in Weston 
(of which he was a member). It is a 
tribute to the foresight and thorough- 
ness with which he built that the Tor- 
onto Western Hospital Pavilion erected 
in 1936 has withstood the test of time 
so well and is as up to date as it is to- 
day. His work on the Sick Children’s 
Hospital endeared him to all the mem- 
bers of that large staff. He had the rare 
knack of talking to each in his own 
language and the still rarer knack of 
listening attentively. 

In his personal and professional life 
he followed the highest precepts of his 
religion. Sham, humbug, hypocrisy and 
ostentation were foreign to his nature. 
He acted the golden rule towards his 
professional brethren, his associates 
and his clients committed to his care; 
he bore success with humility and the 
affection of his friends without pride. 
In the last years, his health failed but 
never his cheerfulness or kindliness. 
Towards the end, he faced the inevi- 
table day of sorrow and grief with the 
courage that befits a man. 

He is survived by his wife, one 
brother, one sister, a son and a 
daughter. 


Letter to the Editor 
Editor, RAIC Journal: 
“Art in Public Buildings” 

I was particularly interested in the 
editorial in the Journal in February 
since it related to a field in which I have 
a continuing interest. 

It is appreciated that this subject of 
“Art in Public Buildings” crosses a 
much wider field than that taken in by 
Federal buildings. It relates also to pro- 
vincial, municipal and to a certain ex- 


tent, buildings which are constructed | 
by private interests and into which the | 
public must go in their day to day pri- 
vate affairs. 

The Federal services have recog- 
nized the part that can be played by art 
in various’ forms in buildings. Decora- 
tive carving, both in and out of build- 
ings, has been done and murals have 
been used, where some local interest, 
happening or person has proved the 
subject matter. 

Contemporary design of buildings 
has not made it easy to use decoration 
on the exterior of our buildings. Repeti- 
tive units, machine production of parts, 
and materials used have all mitigated 


against the decorative treatment of our | 


modern day structures. Expanses of 
glass and metal do not seem to give the 
background the artist desires for his 
work. 

The proposal to include in each pro- 
ject a fixed percentage of the cost of the 
building for decorative works hardly 
offers a workable solution. The same 
percentage in the small project can be 
inadequate and can be wasteful in the 
multi-million dollar undertaking. 

The acceptance of the need for 
decorative work in and around our 
buildings is the first requirement. If the 
government authority will accept this 
policy, then the method obviously is 
co-operation and collaboration between 
the architect of the building, the painter 
and the sculptor and the landscape 
architect. With these all working on the 
project from its inception, we should 
produce a related work. If they do not 
act in this manner, we get the result of 
adding to or applying ornament and 
decoration to areas of a building never _ 
planned for or intended for the 
purpose. 

In this busy, rushing world in which 
we live we lose sight of the fact that 
planned effort, study and assessment 
all take time. We do not seem to think 
this important, as is demonstrated by 
the high praises given to speed of erec- 
tion of the prefabricated monotony of 
the newest of our buildings rising in the 
cities across the country today. 

We could achieve more gracious and 
interesting places to work and live in if 
we were not in such a hurry to com- 
plete our construction in a day. We 
would encourage the artist, we would 
bring forward craftsmen in our con- 
struction and would enjoy the results 
of our efforts over the years. 

Let us, in our profession, do all we 
can to encourage more pleasant offer- 
ings in our design of public buildings 
and their maintenance as places of pub- 
lic interest. 

E. A. Gardner, Chief Architect 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa 
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Two men swing your clearest view of money into place 


These two men helped swing five 1,500 pound 
sheets of plate glass across the front of The Bank 
of Nova Scotia in London, Ontario. Pilkington 
installed these 23’ high, 14” thick windows, prob- 
ably the largest plate glass windows in Canada. 

Here indeed is an example of how glass per- 
mitted full scope of the imagination and how 


55 EGLINTON AVENUE EAST, TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 


Pilkington were able to co-operate with tech- 
nical ability and knowledge. Pilkington serves 
all Canada through 19 branches and 4 associated 
companies. 

General Contractors for the Bank of Nova 
Scotia were Frid Construction Co. Limited. 


Ukinalon_ 
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Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited 
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VILT-IN LIFELINES 


Typical Hospital Oxygen-Pipeline System 


Oxygen pipeline systems offer hospitals many valuable 
advantages. Wall outlets located near beds save vital seconds in 
emergencies. Patients accept the pipeline as a routine hospital 
installation, are better prepared psychologically for oxygen 
therapy. Cylinders are eliminated — together with their 
handling costs — from rooms and corridors. Expensive pressure 
reducing regulators on these cylinders are replaced by simple, 
detachable flowmeters at outlets. Time is saved for busy 
doctors and nurses. 

Most large hospitals in Canada are now fitted with pipelines; 
Liquid Air are responsible for at least 75% of all systems in use. 
Pipelines can be installed in older hospitals; practically all new 
hospitals have the system concealed within the walls during 
building. 

Trained specialists from Liquid Air’s Medical Gas and 
Equipment Division supply expert advice on 
the installation of oxygen pipelines. Please 
do not hesitate to call upon our services. 


MEDICAL GAS AND EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


700 Branches, Plants, Sales Stores and Dealers from coast to coast 


LIQUID 
AIR 
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Johns-Manville Decrobord 
Canadian Johns-Manville have an- 
nounced a new line of ceiling tiles and 
wall panelling which do three jobs in 
one application. They form a wall or 
ceiling structure, insulate and decorate 
all at the same time. Known as Decro- 
bord, and made from strong insulating 
fibreboard with a flame resistant, at- 
tractively printed surface, the wall 
panelling is available in four tasteful 
three-color combinations. The wall 
planks measure 16” in width, 14-inch 
thick, and are eight feet long. These 
planks also feature the J-M “Lightning 
Joint” which provides a neat and sim- 
ple installation and hides all nails or 
other fasteners. Decrobord ceiling pan- 
els, also 44-inch thick, are supplied in 
12-inch squares which also feature the 
Lightning Joint. They too are available 


in four attractive color combinations 


to harmonize with Decrobord walls or 
for independent installation. 

These, and other J-M lines of wall 
and ceiling materials, are described in 
full-color brochure (IB-65C) available 
from J-M dealers or from Canadian 
Johns-Manville Co. Ltd, 565 Lakeshore 
Rd E., Port Credit, Ont. If French 
language brochure is required, ask for 
IB-65CF. 

© 
New “Thinline” Versatile Wall 

Robertson-Irwin Ltd of Hamilton 
have supplemented their recently-in- 
troduced “Boldline” Versatile Wall 
with new “Thinline” Versatile Wall. 
“Thinline”, has virtually all the char- 
acteristics of “Boldline” but features 
more slender lines that not only satisfy 
a greater variety of design requirements 
but actually help to reduce costs. It is 
therefore said to be a practical curtain 
wall for one-storey buildings (schools, 
laboratories, offices) as well as for 
multi-storey commercial buildings. De- 
tails from Robertson-Irwin Ltd, P.O. 
Box 100, Hamilton, Ont. 

Oo 

Improved Water and 

Sewage Works 

Concrete in water and sewage works is 
exposed to the most severe conditions: 
weathering, freezing and thawing, sat- 
uration with water and chemical cor- 
rosion. Owners reports and studies of 
35 installations contained in a 20-page 
Master Builders Company publication 
document the outstanding high per- 
formance obtained under actual oper- 
ating conditions through the use of 
Pozzolith concrete. Discussion includes 
factors to be considered for proportion- 


| ing of concrete for severe exposure 


conditions to produce low permeability 
and high durability. For a free copy of 
Bulletin MBR-P-S, write The Master 
Builders Company, Ltd, Toronto 15, 
Ontario. 
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Vent-A-Ridge Louver Line 

Vent-A-Ridge, a continuous ridge 
vent that controls condensation and 
temperature in attic spaces, has been 
announced by Canadian Gypsum 
Company. One linear foot of Vent-A- 
Ridge offers 18 sq in. of net free venti- 
lating area that provides a natural es- 
cape route for unwanted warm, moist 
air. The product is flexible and can be 
adjusted to the pitch of almost any 
modern roof. The new ridge vent also 
is said to reduce installation costs. It 
does away with the cutting and framing 
of openings required by other louvers 
made of aluminum, Vent-A-Ridge 
comes in 8 ft lengths. Vinyl connecting 
plugs and snap-on caps join lengths to- 
gether. Vinyl plugs seal ends. 


Oo 


Heavy Duty Electric Unit Heaters 

A stainless steel finned sheath heat- 
ing element is the heart of the new line 
of heavy-duty electric fan-forced unit 
heaters for industrial, commercial and 
retail establishments introduced this 
month by Markel Electric Products, 
Ltd, Fort Erie, Ont. The capacities of 
this new line of Markel Unit Heetaires 
(Series 600) range from 2 KW to 10 
KW with 208, 240, 480 and 575-volt in 
single and three-phase types, with either 
built-in or remote thermostat controls. 
Units are designed to be either sus- 
pended from the ceiling, or wall, or 
used as portables. The elements consist 
of helically-coiled nickel-chromium 
alloy resistance wire embedded in mag- 
nesium-oxide, enclosed swedged into 
stainless steel sheaths to which are per- 
manently braised stainless steel fins. 
One or more thermal cutouts offer 
complete protection to both motors 
and elements if air supply is cut off. 
Cases are finished in high corrosion- 
resistant electrically baked synthetic 
enamels, in an attractive desert tan 
color. 
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New Holophane Lighting Booklet 
The Holophane Company, Ltd an- 
nounces a new 24-page book about 
Holophane mercury vapour lighting 
for industrial plants. This new book 
reviews eight case histories which de- 
monstrate Holophane LOBAY & 
HIBAY prismatic glass reflectors with 
color corrected mercury vapour lamps. 
Each case report covers an actual in- 
stallation. It includes analysis of illu- 
mination data with references to 
mounting heights, spacing, lamps, foot- 
candles, etc. Comparisons with other 
types of lighting systems are tabulated. 
The book is free on request from: The 
Holophane Company, Ltd, 418 Kip- 
ling Avenue South, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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residential buildings. 
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New Curtis-Allbrite Troffer 


Curtis-Allbrite & Lighting Ltd has 
developed a new eye comfort troffer. 
The product comes in two sizes, 1 x 4 
and 2 x 4, for two or four-40 watt rapid 
start lamps. Reflectors are aluminum 
etched and Alzak processed after form- 
ing to provide 43° crosswise shielding 
with T12 lamps. Louvre fins are etched 
and Alzak processed with parabolic 
section for rigidity and low brightness 
quality. They provide 36° lengthwise 
shielding. Because of hidden springs 
and safety chains, the V-bar louvre 
assembly can be quickly removed and 
replaced without tools. For easy access 
to ballast and service, the steel wire 
channel can also be easily removed 
without tools. For complete details 
write the company, 195 Wicksteed Ave, 
Leaside, Toronto 17. 
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New Electrovert Durajoint Types 


A new and improved series known 
as Durajoint Types 20 and 21 have re- 
cently been added to the line of prod- 
ucts manufactured by Electrovert Ltd 
of Montreal. 

Durajoint Types 20 and 21 are suited 
for sealing control joints of masonry 


Dual Glazing for only 
$1.00 a sq.ft. more than single glazing 


Sentinte! 


“ROLASEAL" 


Photo by courtesy of St. Gerard’s Noviciate, Keswick, Ont. 


DOUBLE-GLAZED 
HORIZONTAL ROLLING 
ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Precision built in one of Canada’s most modern plants, Rolaseal 
double-glazed, insulated window units with removable panels provide 
extra insulation equal to that of thermal units for only a dollar per 
square foot more than you would pay for single glazing. 

Rolaseal windows reduce the cost of installing and operating 
modern air conditioning and 
contained unit construction provides greater structural strength and 
simplifies installation. 

Slim, modern lines and a handsome satin finish combine to 
make Rolaseal heat-treated aluminum extrusions first choice in 
the design of a wide variety of commercial, 


increase its efficiency. The self- 


institutional and 


Write or phone for technical literature today 


SENTINEL ALUMINUM PRODUCTS LTD. 
147 BENTWORTH AVE., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO - 


constructed with either notched sash 
blocks or brick, or both. The design 
provides for complete embodiment in 
the mortar and maximum flexibility in 
coping with movements. The cushion- 
like function and the positive seal 
effected by these products is designed 
to ensure watertightness and eliminate 
masonry cracking as well. 

Durajoint Types 20 and 21 have a 
2000 psi tensile strength, 350% min. 
elongation, — 55% min. low tempera- 
ture, 70 Shore “A” durometer hard- 
ness, 0.15 max. water absorption. Write 
the Company at 3285 Cavendish Blvd, 
P.O. Box 1200, Montreal 28, for de- 
scriptive literature. 
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New Honeywell Thermostat 

Honeywell has introduced to the do- 
mestic market a newly designed ther- 
mostat, the Diamond Jubilee Round, 
which retains the basic appearance and 
characteristics of the original round, 
but incorporates a number of changes 
to make it more attractive and func- 
tional. The dial is 40% and the numer- 
als 20% larger than on earlier models, 
and the set point scale plate is located 
at the top, with the thermometer scale 
at the bottom for easier reading. 
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TELEPHONE: RU. 3-6671 


SECTIONAL 
OVERHEAD 
DOORS 


45 years of engineering ex- 
perience, coupled with a sound 
knowledge of Canadian require- 
ments and months of research, 
have been employed to produce 
a completely new line of over- 
head sectional doors. Advanced 
design principles, combined with 
modern machinery, have contri- 
buted greatly to the true hall- 
marks of service and quality 
products. 


All connections are bolted for 
ease of initial installation and 
replacement of parts that 
may be damaged by traffic. 


All major hardware com- 
ponents are standardized and 
fully interchangeable. 


Bottom Roller Bracket with cable 
clamping device allows cable adjust- 
ment at floor level. 


Track Hanger is fully adjustable to suit 
any ceiling condition. 

The hardware is galvanized 
to obtain a high degree of 
corrosion resistance — paint- 
ing is therefore unnecessary. 


All doors are designed so that 
an operator may be added 
anytime in the future with- 
out any modifications to the 


existing door. Cable operated, adjustable latch and 


latch-keeper may be mounted at any 


convenient position on the track with- 


All doors are supplied with a 
sufficient number of trusses 
where design and size call for 
reinforcements. 


out drilling of holes. 


The newly designed shaft - support 
bracket features a cartridge held ball- 
bearing. The top roller bracket is 
now adjustable to allow the proper 


setting of the top roller in relation to Richards-Wi lcox 


the door and track curve. CANADIAN CO. LIMITED 


LONDON, CANADA 


Branches: 


HALIFAX - MONCTON - MONTREAL - OTTAWA - TORONTO - HAMILTON - NORTH BAY - WINNIPEG CALGARY - EDMONTON - VANCOUVER 


WATER REDUCING AGENT 
on the job 
at Dorval Airport 


Believed to be the world's largest 
cantilever structure... free span 
175 feet ... designed exclusively 
for T.C.A. to maintain and overhaul 
Douglas DC-8 jet and Vickers 
Vanguard prop-jet aircraft. WRDA, 
Dewey and Almy's liquid water re- 

ducing agent, was used in approximately 

75,000 cu. yds. of concrete for all footings, 

foundations, floors, and “hold aprons”’ 

WRDA provided maximum water reduction 
for easy placement and early finishing of low 
slump concrete... produced compressive and 
flexural strengths well above design specification. 
Concrete was batched near job site in plant 
equipped for “transit mix” and“dump crete’ where 
low slump prevented slopping and segregation. 
DAREX AEA, Dewey and Almy's air entraining agent 
was specified in all concrete for aprons and all other 
exposed concrete. 


w.r.GRACE «co. 
OF CANADA LTD. 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL DIVISION \ 


255 Lafleur Avenue, LaSalle, Quebec 


concrete masonry units 


Today’s Thoro-Clave* masonry unit is a precision engineered 
construction material manufactured under fully controlled 
processes to exact specifications. As a result of creative engi- 
neering the modern final step in the process is the curing of 
the unit in giant autoclaves or high pressure steam “ovens”. 
The curing cycle is shortened from 28 days yard-curing to 12 
hours. While in the autoclaves the units have gained superior 
and unique qualities including pre-shrunk dimensions, greater 
permanent strength, less moisture content and greater resist- 
ance to efflorescence and leaching. 


Thoro-Clave* autoclaved masonry units assure the architect 
and builder of precision units of uniform texture and colour, 
high insulation and sound absorption properties and the highest 


quality in concrete masonry units today. 
* Registered 


* Treatment under high pressure 
steam produces superior 


Thoro-Clave 


Pre-shrunk 
dimensions 


strength 


content 


efflorescence 
_and leaching 


Lightweight Masonry Unit 


Greater permanent 


Less moisture 


Greater resistance to 


THOROLD CONCRETE PRODUCTS LTD. 


THOROLD 
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HAMILTON 
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... Strong, Attractive Roof and Ceiling System 


for Large, Uninterrupted Areas 


LONGSPAN 


e Quick and easy to install e Covers up to 32’ clear span with as little as 101%” depth 


Rosco Longspan Deck has been designed to 
meet the growing demand for large, uninterrup- 
ted areas of floor in modern buildings. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for school and shopping centre 
construction where it can provide a finished roof 
and ceiling system over a 32’ clear span with as 
little as 1044 ” of overall depth. Apart from its 
great structural strength, deep cell Longspan 
Deck forms an attractive finished ceiling with 
considerable acoustical benefits. Flush, strip 
lighting can easily be recessed within the depth 
of the deck. 


ROSCO 


An All-Canadian Organization 


ROSCO METAL & ROOFING PRODUCTS LTD. 


London 


Toronto Montreal Ottawa 
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Rosco Longspan Deck is available in light zinc 
coated steel and fully galvanized steel in four 
different styles to give the most economical con- 
struction for varying load and span require- 
ments. Longspan Deck can be used with any 
standard insulation and built-up roof. It is clean, 
dry construction, pre-engineered to fit each job 
and speedily erected any time of the year. 

Rosco engineers are always available to 
assist with any problems of design for special 
applications. Call or write your nearest 
Rosco office. 


Rosco Metal Products (Man.) Limited, 
Winnipeg 


Rosco Metal Products (Alberta) Ltd., 
Calgary 


Rosco Metal Products (B.C.) Ltd., 
Vancouver 


Quebec 
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Install, expand or relocate... 


Westinghouse Bus Duct makes it all fast and simple! 


Westinghouse Bus Duct gives you neat, 
effective power distribution in any direction 
or plane, around corners and obstructions. 
Complete prefabricated sections come in any 
required length up to 10 feet. They’re 
designed for convenience in handling and 
mounting. And for flexibility, there’s a 
complete selection of standard tees, elbows 
and crossovers. 


And when the time comes for a change, Bus 
Duct is ready to move. Fully salvageable, it 
can be simply dismantled, rearranged 
or expanded. 


you CAN BE SURE...IF ITS Westi nghouse 


Low impedance Bus Duct has a maximum 
load capacity of 5,900 amps, and will with- 
stand a short circuit current of 100,000 amps. 
Canadian Westinghouse is the only manufac- 
turer with test figures to substantiate this feature. 
Plug-in Bus Duct has a maximum load 
capacity of 1,500 amps. 


For your present and future power distribu- 
tion, get the complete story on Westinghouse 
plug-in, ventilated and totally-enclosed Bus 
Duct. Contact your nearby Westinghouse 
Sales Office, or write to Canadian Westing- 
house Company Limited, Hamilton, Canada. 
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BEAUTY 


hose cabinets of your 
own personal design built by WILSON & COUSINS 
to meet all local fire regulations 
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Across Canada, top Companies choose 


Carrier 


air conditioning 


In the new Canadian Head Office 
of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, in Toronto, 
employee comfort for top efficiency 
has been carefully planned. Both 
locations are air-conditioned 

by Carrier. 


At Applewood Village Shopping 
Centre, one of Canada's busiest 


suburban shopping plazas, 
this Dominion Store depends on 


Carrier for a comfortable climate 


that encourages repeat shopping. 


If you have air conditioning 
problems in a building old or new, 
Carrier has the technical skill 

and equipment to provide the 
right solution. 


Prudential Building, Toronto 
Architects: Page and Steele 
Peter Dickinson Associates 
Consulting Engineers: Frost, Granek and 
Associates 
Mechanical Contractor; English and Mould Ltd. 


se 
RY a> PRIX Fla Rh 

en 
Dominion Store 
Applewood Village Shopping Centre 
Air conditioning contractor; Beaver 
Engineering Limited, Toronto 
WwW 


CARRIER ENGINEERING LTD. + 70 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto 18 
air conditioning + heating + refrigeration 
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ALUMINUM ROOFING AND SIDING 


ts LESS THAN ja TIME TO INSTALL WITHOU | 
COSTLY. LABOR! Easy- to-install Reynold | 
“Reylife” Aluminum Roofing and Siding weighs | 
1/3 the weight of steel, 1/7 as much as heavy | 
shingles. Because it’s lighter and easier to | 
“handle, you save on labor, scaffolding and 
equipment (— and trim construction time! 


NO REPAIRS, NO MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS! 
: Strong “Reylife”Aluminum Roofing and Sidi: 

won't rust, warp, shrink, or flake, resist: 
corrosion and moisture, needs no paintin: 


KEEPS HEAT INSIDE IN WINTER, OUTSIDE 
IN SUMMER! Gleaming ‘‘Reylife” Aluminum 
Roofing and Siding reduces fuel bills by 
holding heat inside in winter, keeps buildings 
cooler in ‘summer by reflecting sun’s rays 


REYNOLDS “REYLIFE” INSULATION AND 
VAPOR BARRIER—quick and easy to apply 
with just stapler and shears. Cuts fuel bills 
keeps interiors up to 15° cooler in summe: 


Sue 


Building Products Division 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM Company of Canada Lita 
1405 Peel Street, Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Offices: 
Moncton, Montreal, Toronto; Oakville, Orillia, Ingersoll, Winnipeg, Va 


new methods are developed. When it comes to 
technical and sales problems, he talks the customer’s 
language. On the advice of the man from Reynolds, 
several Canadian manufacturers have switched to 
versatile aluminum for easier, roll-forming, stamp- 
ing or perforating operations. One-third the weight 
of other metals, aluminum is heat-resistant, rust- 
resistant, requires no protective coating. Lower 
production costs and substantial savings in freight 
and handling are other reasons why quality alumi- 


REYNOLDS 


num is today’s first choice of a growing number of 
manufacturers. In the market for aluminum coils, 
strips, circles or sheets? Call the industrial products 
man from Reynolds. 

Sales Manager of the Industrial and Building 
Products Division of Reynolds Aluminum, Ken 
O’Connor is one of a team of Reynolds specialists 
whose combined experience and know-how are help- 
ing more and more manufacturers produce better 
products with quality aluminum. 


ALUMINUM 


Company of Canada Ltd. 
Industrial Products + Building Products + 
Reynolds Wrap + 


Foil Packaging 
Aluminum Containers 


Executive Offices & Plant: Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec. General Sales Office: 1405 Peel Street, Montreal. Sales Offices: Moncton, Toronto, Orillia, London, Ingersoll, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


$$4512 


$$8512-H 


$$8512-3 


-U 


NATCO Handi-Grip Tile 


Unshrinkable 


For Smooth Load- 


NATCO Smooth Face Load-Bearing Back-up Tile and 
Load-Bearing Wall Tile, furnish the maximum insula- 
tion, a high fire resistance ratio, an efficient sound 
decibel reduction. It also eliminates plastering — per- 
manently attractive. 

Natco low-cost structural tile walls are speedily and 
economically erected. 


Natco Structural Tile is unshrinkable. 


12” Load-Bearing 


Brick and Tile MATERIALS 
Walls 

6th BRICK COURSING 
Course 
Bond 


Face Brick 
Ontario Dimensions 


8° x 544" x 12" Header 


8" x 514 x 12” Stretcher 


334" x 544" x 12” Universal 


Modular Dimensions 
752" x 5 x 1154” Header 
752" x 5° x 1152” Stretcher 


354" x 5” x 11%" Universal 


Bearing Back-up 


Natco Structural Wall Tile is hard-burned (true to di- 
mension) manufactured by the de-airing process and 
burned in oil fired kilns to maturity. 

Specify and use Natco. 

No other masonry construction which meets Toronto 
Building Code requirements (1600 lbs. per square inch 
gross area) for load-bearing strength, is as light in 
weight per cubic foot of wall. 


CODE QUANTITIES 
NUMBER PER 100 SQ. FT. 
3=8)4" 3=8" 
700 788 
SS8512H 67 
SS8512-3 133 


SS4512-U AS REQUIRED 


SS8512-HM 74 
SS8512-3M 148 
SS4512-UM AS REQUIRED 


NATCO: CLAY: PRODUCTS - LIMITED 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


TILE 
v 


STRUCTURAL 


FACTORY: ALDERSHOT SUB P.O. 
BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 


ARCHITECTS: Marani, Morris & Allan 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Nicholas Fodor and Associates Ltd. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Reicher, Bradstock and Associates Ltd. 


NEW MONARCH 
BUILDING TORONTO 


The world-wide success of Taylor Woodrow 

is based finally on inspired teamwork. In planning, 
many specialist skills combine to ensure the utmost 
speed and economy by using advanced construction 
techniques. In execution, the drive and 

enthusiasm to meet — or beat — very tight schedules. 
Taylor Woodrow methods are saving owners time 


and money in every continent of the world. 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


BUILD EVERYWHERE 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


42/48 CHARLES ST. EAST * TORONTO : TELEPHONE: WALNUT 5-4441 
10 PARK STREET* LONDON W.1° GROSVENOR 8871 
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Add Gilbert experience to 
your stainless steelwork 
designs When it comes to ornamental steel- 


work, make a point of consulting experts in the field — 


Gilbert Brothers. Scores of buildings all over Canada in- 
corporate fronts, stairs, fire escapes, railings and other 
stainless steel, bronze and aluminum architectural work 
made by Gilbert Bros. Personnel and experience are the 
factors that count when you plan on dependable construc- 


tion combined with good design. 


Gilbert Bros. Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 
371 Olivewood Road, Toronto BE. 3-2126 
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FINISHES 


Monsanto 


14 READY-TO-USE  Rez brings out the best in wood! Because the 14 striking wood 
WOOD TONES tones — including new Walnut and Maplewood — go into the wood | 
(not just on it) to reveal the true beauty of the natural wood grain 
—NOTHING TO ADD! pattern. Triple-duty Rez seals, protects and beautifies panelling, 

built-ins and interior woodwork, adds nature’s own colors (and 
gives all-weather protection) to siding, fences and outdoors furni- 
ture. There’s a place in your plans for Rez, the finest finish for wood. 


Colorful Monsanto Vinyl upholstery and wall coverings come in a 
broad range of bright textures and patterns to satisfy every decor- 
ating taste. Exceptionally durable and easy to maintain, Monsanto 
Vinyl is ideally suited for homes, commercial buildings and institu- ij 
tions, suggests numerous modern decorating ideas. 


Complete details on request. 


Monsanto 


MONSANTO OAKVILLE LIMITED Oakville, Ontario 


® 
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“SIMPLE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


FAMOUS FOR LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 


ARCHITECTS SPECIFY 


FLUSH VALVES 


FOOT PEDAL 
CONCEALED 


PUSH PLATE 
EASY ACTION 
CONCEALED 

TECK VALVE 


Write For Catalogue 


GALT BRASS 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: GALT - Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL 
K2179 
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for architectural 


acceptance 


IMPROVING 
ALL 
BUILDINGS 


EXHAUST VENTILATORS 


EXHAUST FAN 


commercial 


industrial 


EXHAUST FAN 


residential CA | 


=sssSS 
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o EXHAUST BLOWERS 
always 


seeking 

the level 

of perfection 
in mechanical 


ventilation VENTILATOR HOODS 


ask for a catalog today 


EMERSON-PRYNE :: canaoa LTD. 


550 HOPEWELL AVENUE . TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 
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INCORPORATING THESE FOUR ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


À Rigid and Permanent Fixing Dispensing entirely with the use 
of the Horizontals to the Vertical of Caulking as a Sealing Medium. 


Members. (Except where contacting masonry) 
. Provision for Expansion and 


Contraction without affecting 
these connections. 


Inside Glazing. 


CANADIAN CRITTALL METAL WINDOW LIMITED 


685 WARDEN AVENUE TORONTO 13, ONTARIO 


SA WOAGAA GaAs 


MULTITONE 
Personal Call 
Staff Location System 
with Pocket Receivers 


DESIGNED - 
AND BUILT FOR 


py 
TIVE MATERIAL 


The Multitone “Personal Call” 
system of staff location has been 
specified by hundreds of hospitals 
and other institutions throughout 
the world. Why? 


All calls are personal. When you 
want Mr. Jones, you call only 
Mr. Jones. 


QUALITY AND TYPE 
| oes sun 
REQUIREMENTS 
-— BY 


All calls are quiet. Only Mr.-Jones 
knows he is being called. 


a a ‘ All calls are quick and automatic. 
- Call goes out at the press of 


a button. 


HE EDWARD MILNER 

OMPANY LIMITED 
| Offices: 

Pharmacy Ave. 
fo 


All calls get coverage. You reach 
everywhere in the building, re- 
gardless of noise level. 


CSS 


f Manufacturers of For a demonstration or 
Hearing Aids, Pocket Pagers and simply more information, 


. . without obligation, please : 
Electro Medical Equipment. phone of RYE re 


MULTITONE OF CANADA LIMITED 


24 MERTON ST. TORONTO HU. 1-0731 
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FOR BEAUTIFUL MODULAR 
MASONRY WALLS... 


Speetfy 


Medusa StoneseT White Masonry Cement 


Beautiful, modern, modular masonry... 
precast panels, split rock, patterned con- 
crete blocks, specially designed concrete 
units or native stones and fine face brick 
...must be laid with more than just an 
ordinary mortar cement. Such walls need 
mortar joints that are as good looking as 
the modern masonry itself. They need 
Medusa StoneseT White Mortar Joints 
... for StoneseT is the only factory-pre- 
pared, white, non-staining masonry cement 
made with a Portland Cement base. Used, 
white or tinted, it provides the ultimate 
in mortar beauty... beauty that lasts the 
life of the walls. 

Write for free catalog sheet R.A.I.C. 3-A-9, 
describing the use of StoneseT mortar, 
its advantages, uses and specifications. 
Have a copy handy for your next modular 
masonry specification. 
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Over 65 Years of Concrete Progress 


MONTREAL, P, Q. 


| Architect-Fleming & Smith, = AN) MEDUSA 


| ! Contractor—J. L. E. Price & 


| Company Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
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COMPANY 


PARIS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Vital records are the very lifeline of any 
business. Every office building should con- 
tain fire-resisting record rooms protected 
by fire-resisting vault doors. 

CHUBB doors have earned a world-wide 
reputation for their unrivalled engineering 
craftsmanship and streamlined appearance. 


Specify CHUBB fire-resisting vault doors 
and assure your clients the best protection 
money can buy. 

CHUBB experts are available to assist you 
and your clients with any interior 


“Firefighter” problem, Consult CHUBB 


today. 


Sentinels of Security since 1818 


CHUBB SAFE COMPANY LIMITED e HEAD OFFICE: 577 Oxford Street, Toronto 18, CLifford 5-1191 
Branches at Montreal, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Agents across Canada, 
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From initial kiln drying, through manufacturing, 
to final shipment, each strip of Bruce oak flooring 
is carefully processed and inspected, It must reach 
a constant high standard of quality before Laidlaws 
add it to the large inventory always ready for 
immediate delivery. 


Builders start here! 


Giving personal attention to his building project is the builder’s way of 
leaving his signature. Through lumber dealers, Laidlaws help him meet 
his building commitments by maintaining a comprehensive range of 
lumber and allied materials, thus assuring he gets what he wants... 
when he wants it. 


Laidlaws buying power, wide selection of products and a large replace- 
ment inventory, eliminate the embarrassment of a lost sale or contract. 


Special requirements are handled with careful attention in the planing 
mill and manufacturing division by highly skilled personnel using the 
most modern equipment ...a plant geared to supply the best. 


From Laidlaws you get what you want... when you want it. 


LAIDLAWS 


Serving the industry better—through lumber dealers 


R.LAIDLAW LUMBER COMPANY LIMITED, OAK STREET, WESTON, ONTARIO + PHONE CHERRY 4-1741 
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Thousands of €.N.E. visitors a day 
walked into this picture of 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


yy WESTEEL 


Modern design is the keynote of the new 
Dufferin Gate entrance to the Canadian 
National Exhibition. That’s one of the 
reasons why Normandie Toilet Compart- 
ments by Westeel were chosen for the 
men’s washroom. 

Other important reasons were: rugged con- 
struction and ease of cleaning; tamper- 
proof concealed hinges. 

There are no headrails, no overhead brac- 
ing — yet these attractive Normandie Com- 
partments are firmly anchored for years of 
service. 

Catalogue No. 56 containing specifications 
of the Normandie and other designs by 
Westeel is yours for the asking. Simply write 
or phone the Westeel office near you. 


ay WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 
An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 
9 PLANTS: MONTREAL, TORONTO, SCARBOROUGH, WINNIPEG, 


REGINA, SASKATOON, CALGARY, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER. 
Sales Offices also at HALIFAX, QUEBEC, OTTAWA. 


A million visitors from now — a 
thousand maintenance hours 
from now — this will still be a 
pleasing picture. 


The catalogue of 


LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


featuring: 


LS A A Re ose 


Units in Wood Ê5E 
and Steel 

for the Modern 
Laboratory 


7 ES | = FURNITURE a 


The laboratory furniture presented in this cata- 
logue is in keeping with the high standard of 
quality maintained in the products sold by 
Canadian Laboratory Supplies Limited for over 
forty years. 


Canlab Furniture Units are built exclusively by: 


: Imperial Surgical Co. 
Made in Canada expressly for CANLAB, our Spanner Products Ltd ’ P g 1 


laboratory furniture can be supplied in stand- Toronto, Ontario Toronto, Ontario 
ardized units, as described in this catalogue, 

or custom built to meet your special require- 

ments. 


CANADIAN LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Our furniture Division is ready to assist you 


in solving your planning and laboratory layout Limited 
problems by offering you, without obligation, 


the experience and advice of its well trained MONTREAL TORONTO 


staff. 
OTTAWA + WINNIPEG + EDMONTON 
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_ NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


University & Dundas St., Toronto 


ARCHITECTS 
GORDON S. ADAMSON 
& ASSOCIATES 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING 


General Contractor: DALTON ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD., TORONTO 


What is Sand-Lime Brick? 


Many architects and builders ask us this question. Others say 
“Sure we use it for backing-up, but will it stand up to weathering, 
frost and moisture expansion?” 


Many private homes, factories and office buildings, like the one 
above, are now using sand-lime brick for exposed surfaces. It 
has an S.W. rating and meets the requirements of A.S.T.M. 
C-73-51. The secret is the high silica content of the sand reacting 
with the lime when the bricks are autoclave cured by high pres- 
sure steam. The result is a face brick with amorphous calcium 
silicates converted to crystaline forms that do not swell or shrink 
when subjected to wetting and drying action. 


COOKSVILLE LAPRAIRIE BRICK LTD. 


Sand-Lime Products Institute | “cvs... 


ROOM 902, 80 KING ST. W. TORONTO 1, ONTARIO TORONTO BRICK CO. LTD. 
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Addition to 
Science : : : : 
Service AMS vee À, + re 2 _ Architects: 
Building, ++" ss a = sina oe M Gilleland 
Ottawa : : S wa : : & Strutt 


GARD-BOND DOORS » Gardiner oF GAL 


where chosen for the ADDITION TO THE SCIENCE SERVICE 
LABORATORY BUILDING, OTTAWA 


Another quality installation of Gard-Bond Doors. In the Addition to the Science Service 


Laboratory Building at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, where beauty and quality 
are a must, you will find Gard-Bond Doors. 


P. W. GARDINER & SON LIMITED "ram, ue, um, 51 


PARTITIONS | 


Unique advantages: — 


Increased office efficiency. 

Office space easily rearranged. 
Enhances appearance. 

Ensures privacy. 

No maintenance required. 

May be erected by unskilled persons. 


Competitive prices. 


Heights available: 4'6 5/0” 5/6” 


TAYMOUTH INDUSTRIES EME 
Write for illustrated leaflet to 42 QUEEN ELIZABETH BOULEVARD 
Toronto 18 Telephone CL. 9-2351 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS TRANSITOP® 


Outside finish—inside finish—with insulation 
in between—all go up in one operation 


The above illustrates an ex- - 


truded fastening system, pro- 
duced by H & B Enterprises 
(Canada) Ltd. It features a seal- 
ing gasket that makes the wall 
completely weathertite. 


B-5036 
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Here are modern panel curtain walls that 
provide unusual durability and at thesame 
time can save erection time and money. 

Transitop panels are big—4’ x 8’ to 12’ 
and 11/16” to 2” thick. They cover large 
areas fast. They’re rigid and strong, yet 
light in weight. Dead load is reduced— 
and framing can be lighter in construc- 
tion. Once up, Transitop continues to 
prove its economies—it is virtually free 
of the need of any maintenance. 

The reason is, Transitop consists of two 


surfaces of rock-hard, compressed asbes- 
tos and cement with an insulating core 
sandwiched between. It stands up to wind, 
sun and rain—gives no worries of expan- 
sion and contraction. 

To see the many ways Transitop can 
help you in your construction — to see 
how easily it is erected, to learn of its 
economies — send for the illustrated bro- 
chure on J-M Asbestos Transitop—write 
Dept. BA, Canadian Johns-Manville, 
565 Lakeshore Rd. E., Port Credit, Ont. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE JM 


PRODUCTS 
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INSTALLED AT THE TOP! 


The compact Dominion Bridge package water tube boilers, shown 
above, are installed on the top floor of the T. Eaton Co. Ltd’s. 
Montreal store where they are in operation the year ’round. Steam 
produced, heats the buildings and is used in the air conditioning system. 


These two oil-fired model PD boilers each have a capacity of 
30,000 pph. with a design pressure of 250 psig. Consulting engineers 
were Wiggs, Walford, Frost and Lindsay of Montreal. 


Dominion Bridge package water tube boilers are all-Canadian 
in design and manufacture. They are supplied with firing equipment 
and are ready to be connected at site to electrical, oil, water and steam lines. 
Ten standard sizes are available with capacities ranging from 10,000 pph. 
upwards. For complete information write for Catalogue 23DD-125. 


boiler products by 


DOMINION BRIDGE 


FOURTEEN PLANTS —COAST-TO-COAST 
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Consulting Engineer: 

Chas. Leopold Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanical Contractor: 

English & Mould Ltd. 
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_ DIV FOR THE 
. BANK OF COMMERCE 


The head office of the Canadian Bank of 
"Commerce, towering 476 feet above 
Toronto’s King Street, offers the visitor 
1 a fine view of the city from its 
observation gallery. During construction 
: in 1929, Jenkins Valves were installed 
as part of the specialized equipment 
needed in the 34-storey building. 

_  Proven performance and trouble-free 
_ service during 30 years of operation have 
_ paid dividends on this wise investment. 
When the building was recently air- 
conditioned throughout, Jenkins Valves 
were again selected to service the new 
__ unit. Proof, indeed, that when accuracy, 
peak performance, and lifetime economy 
i are essential, you can always depend on 
valves that bear the “Diamond” trade mark. 
_ Jenkins Bros., Limited, Lachine, Que. 


RETIENS 
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Group of Jenkins 10” Iron Body O.S. & Y. Gate Valves 
controlling the flow of condensator water from the cooling 
tower for the building’s air-conditioning system. 


JENKINS 
VALVES @& 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 


© 4 

RAMSET FASTENERS’ ( HORN 
PRODUCTS 

New 48 page Dn: 


“POWDER DRIVEN 
FASTENER 
HANDBOOK 


for Architects 
and Engineers’’ 


Forty-eight pages of invaluable technical data 
on powder actuated tools and their many ap- 
plications as well as numerous photos of im- 
portant Canadian jobs whose builders specified 
RAMSET. 

This comprehensive booklet was prepared by 
Winchester Western Research Engineers in col- 
laboration with Ramset Fasteners Incorporated. 


For top quality 
construction products 


that do a job, specify, 
HORN 


“Over 60 years of continued 
leadership is your assurance of 


dependability and reliability.” 


A. C. HORN Sine 
e e LIMITED 

(A Subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corp.) 
TORONTO - MONTREAL - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 


Send for your copy today and 
see why so many architects and engineers 
specify 


RAMSET FASTENERS LIMITED 


11 LAPLANTE AVENUE, TORONTO 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—//2cle caty/ 


i 


Toolroom Protection: Frost 
Steelweld enclosures offer 
complete protection and 
simple control of materials. 


nomical, portable partitions 
can be installed or dis- 
mantled at will. 


Easily Assembled: Eco- b 


Admit Light: For easy in- 
spection of enclosed area 
from outside and good air 
circulation. 


Mezzanine Floor Safety: 
Ready visibility of the floor 
below; nothing can fall 
through to injure workmen, 


Contact your nearest Frost 
Sales Office for complete 
information. 


STEELWELD PARTITIONS 


FROST STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY LIMITED © Hamilton and Montreal 


Sales Offices: Quebec City + Ottawa * Toronto + London + Calgary + Edmonton 
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unmatched 


Service 
© 
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li Johnson Control Systems Are Backed by the Largest and 
Most Experienced Service Force in the Control Industry 


Efficient temperature control will be just as essential in your 
clients’ buildings in 5, 10, 20, or more years as it is today. 


That’s a key reason to specify Johnson Pneumatic Control Sys- 
tems, for it is traditional Johnson policy that future service is 
as important to owner satisfaction as the original sale. 


That is why Johnson maintains the largest and finest service 
organization in its field. Full-time, factory-trained service 
mechanics are stationed in all principal cities across the nation. 
These maintenance and repair experts make it easy for every 
client to keep his Johnson Temperature or Air-Conditioning 
Control System operating at peak efficiency throughout the life 
of his building. 


With a Johnson Pneumatic Control System, your clients avoid 
the annoying delays, guesswork, and inflated costs of depending 
on non-specialists for service. 


Unmatched service is just one of many advantages you and 
your clients get with Johnson Control. Your local Johnson 
representative will be glad to supply full details. Johnson Con- 
trols Ltd., Toronto 16, Ontario. 


GROWING WITH CANADA SINCE 1912 
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5 REASONS WHY YOU CAN USE 


dodges le ANYWHERE 


1. HUSHES FOOTFALLS. Most quiet underfoot of any 
smooth-surface floor covering. It’s softer, more resilient, 
has 98% indentation recovery. 
2. BLENDS BEAUTIFULLY. Dodge genuine cork tile’s 
3-dimensional texture and natural, random shades blend 
with almost any color scheme. You choose from 34 
patterns in three types. 
3. CLEANS EASILY. Dodge Vinyl-Cork tile needs only 
occasional cleaning with a damp mop. SG requires only 
half the maintenance of regular cork—gleams with 
liquid wax. 
4. WEARS LONGER. Vinyl and SG surfaces resist abrasion, 
hide scuffs and scratches. Impervious to spots and stains. 
5. SAFE UNDERFOOT. Wet or dry, a high coefficient of 
friction makes Dodge the safest, most non-slip floor of all. 
DODGE CORK CO., INC. 


See all Dodge Cork Tile patterns Etes] 
ain dge ES) 
LANCASTER, PA. \ 


in full color. Send for Catalog 
No. 60, or refer to Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural File, 13i/Do. 
DODGE CORK TILE DISTRIBUTORS IN CANADA 


CALGARY 
Arthur C. Weeks Ltd. * 522 11th Avenue, S.W. 
EDMONTON 
Arthur C. Weeks Ltd. * 10242 106th Street 
MONCTON 
Gulf Wholesale Ltd. * Shediac Road 
MONTREAL 
Congress Flooring Co. Ltd. * 53 Bernard Avenue, East 
TORONTO 
Melvin W. Martin Wholesale Ltd. * 1072 Kipling Ave. North, Rexdale 
VANCOUVER 
Arthur C. Weeks Ltd. * 1152 Mainland Street 
WINNIPEG 


Arthur C. Weeks Ltd. * 875 King Edward Street 
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Dodge Cork Tile in Display Area, National Housing Center, Washington, 
D. C. Architect, Aubinoe-Edwards-Berry. Installed by John Hampshire, Inc. 


New Jamison JAMOLITE. 


lightweight 
plastic 

cold storage 
doors 


...in white 
and colors 


e New JAMOLITE Plastic Door is a flush- 
fitting door weighing 1 as much as steel 
covered doors. Use of newest plastic materials 
assures rigid, stable construction, lower cost, 
‘attractive appearance, improved insulation. 


SJAMISON TRADEMARK 


New bulletin contains complete data. 
Write to Canadian Distributors: 


THE EDWARD MILNER CO. LTD. 


Plant & Head Office: 309-11 Pharmacy Avenue, Toronto 16 
Eastern Sales Office: 6650 Darlington Avenue, Montreal 


AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR 
EVERY ARCHITECT AND ADVERTISER 


To our advertisers 


Every Architect in Canada subscribes to the 
JOURNAL of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada. And it must be remembered that 
Architects, through their selection and specifi- 
cation of materials, equipment and furnishings 
used in buildings, form one of the largest 
purchasing groups in the Dominion. The pre- 
sentation to the Architects of your message in 
the pages of their official publication impresses 
them favourably and familiarizes them with 
your product ; the JOURNAL is the outstanding 


means of advertising for the building industry 
in Canada. 


To the architects 
By carefully studying the advertising pages of 
your JOURNAL you will make yourself familiar 
with all the products offered by our Advertisers. 
In writing for catalogues and literature, please 
refer to advertisements in the JOURNAL. 
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| ROYALCOTE CHERRY. 
| A NEW MASONITE WOODGRAIN 
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Be Royalcote | | \ Royalcote 
Natura Cherry Colonial Cherry 


Royalcote Frosted Cherry 


Your HOME DESIGN PLANS can make excellent use of the great new interior 
panelling, Masonite Royalcote Cherry Woodgrain. Here, at last, is a sensibly- 
priced panel with a three-dimensional true wood beauty, 

Three shades... Natura Cherry, Frosted Cherry and Colonial Cherry... let 


you match your decors. Panels are surface-sealed to provide durability and 
require no further finish. Handsome random scoring gives rooms an attrac- 


tively casual finish. 


Specify new Royalcote Woodgrain with confidence; the reputable Masonite 
name is your assurance of lasting quality. For further information write: 


My tir 
PRODUCTS 


INTERNATIONAL PANEL BOARDS LIMITED, Gatineau, Quebe 
a subsidiary of CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER Company. 


*registered trademark 
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se — modern and enduring as the business it encloses! l 


BANK OF MONTREAL = : : 1 Je 
Gb HalBramhilondoniontans Limestone . . . the unique Canadian building 


For buildings of distinction there is nothing to 


match the silver-grey beauty of Queenston 


Architects: 
©. Roy Moore & Co., London 


General Contractors: 


stone. Its smooth, hard texture gives Queenston 


Limestone high resistance to grime and weathering. 


The Frid Construction Co. Ltd. It is the preferred specification of Architects who 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Cob sions Fabiiccioc: want a clean, simple and dignified exterior, with 


Arthur Hibberd Cut Stone Ltd. the highest possible degree of permanence. 


QUEENSTON QUARRIES LIMITED 


Head Office: HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Quarries: Niagara Falls, Ontario 
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STAINLESS STEEL MAKES PRESTIGE PRACTICAL 


Prestige is an important ingredient in 
any modern building. Apartment 
houses, especially, must look clean 
and inviting with beauty that lasts. 
In the years to come, the choice of 
stainless steel for the entrance doors 
of the Mountain Place Apartments in 
Montreal will prove itself a financial 
blessing too. Regardless of weather, 
traffic and soot its appearance will be 
new for decades without expensive 
and inconvenient maintenance. 
Every building looks new the day 
it is finished and every building re- 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED, WELLAND, ONTARIO. Warehouses; Montreal e 
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ceives its share of praise and criticism. 
But the final judge of any architecture 
is time—stainless steel thrives on time. 

Stainless steel has become such a 
widely used building material that 
Atlas Steels Limited, Canada’s lead- 
ing supplier of Stainless, has an 
Architectural Development Depart- 
ment to provide architects and build- 
ers with the latest developments. You 
and your associates are invited to use 
this service at any time, for any 
reason. Simply call your nearest Atlas 
representative. 


TLAS 


STAINLESS 


STEELS 


Toronto e Hamilton e Windsor e Winnipeg e Vancouver. Representatives: London e St. Catharines Sudbury 
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Sonotard 


PRODUCTS OF 


Trimix 
comme Qs CS 
| Aerolith 


FOR BETTER CONCRETE AND MORTAR 
WRITE FOR TECHNICAL DATA SON Pe E BORN LT D. 


Head Office & Plant: 133 Laird Drive, Toronto 17 
Warehouses: Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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*Trade Marks Reg'd. 


@ 
install — 
PAinovector = 


anywhere : 
that D 


HEAT GE) 
is needed 


Me 


UNDER 
FLOORS 


Vapor LINOVECTOR* is light in weight but strong and 
sturdy. Fins are of 20 gauge steel to avoid accidental bending 
and they are firmly imbedded in steel or copper tubing to 
eliminate the possibility of twisting or ganging together. Heat 


distribution is always uniform. 


Various types of enclosures are available for all manner of applications. 


If desired, Vapor can produce enclosures to your particular specifications. 


Write for complete technical data and find out how Vapor 
LINOVECTOR* can be applied to your heating needs. 


VAPOR HEATING (CANADA) LIMITED 


3955 Courtrai Avenue, Montreal, Que. 


FINNED CONVECTORS KLEEN-TUBE HEALARCTIC 


INDUSTRIAL & DOMESTIC WATER HEATERS BOILERS BLAST HEATERS STEAM CLEANERS COILS REFRIGERATION TUBES 
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Behind every telephone conversation there 
is a multiplicity of intricate and fascinating 
pieces of equipment. Much of this is large 
in size but many of the component pieces 
are extremely small and of delicate design. 
Northern Electric leads in the field of Com- 
munications. They are ever alert to the 
latest developments in Communication 
Equipment. 


Northern Electric designs and manufactures 
a large proportion of Canada’s telephones 
and its related complex equipment. Their 
extensive and long experience in telephone 
communication coupled with their modern 
manufacturing facilities are at your command. 
Branches are strategically located across 
Canada to serve your needs. 


Northern Flecfric 


COMPANY LIMITED 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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Exciting design ideas with Soaring Simplicity... 


We ee? @ 
POZZOLITH concrete a new shape for reverence 


Grace Lutheran Church, Denver—Soaring traditional church 
style and modern simplicity of design are tastefully blended 
in this new “church for today’’—creating an atmosphere 
of dignity and reverence. Concrete was chosen as the logical 
building material to express this concept. 

The church’s precast-concrete supporting bents and wall 
panels of lightweight precast-concrete were manufactured 
at the job site. Corrugated end walls, roof and floor were 
poured-in-place. 

Smooth, clean surface-textures and good density with no 
cracks were readily obtained with PozzoLiru—as were the 
high early and flexural strengths needed for tilt-up con- 
struction. Construction costs of Grace Church ($12 per 
square foot) demonstrated the economy of architectural 
concrete. 

On your current and future projects call in the local 
oS Master Builders field man. He’s at your service to demon- 
SPACE AND LIGHT... are subtly balanced to achieve a strate how concrete becomes a more versatile and more 
spiritual atmosphere in the church interior. The church seats 600. useful building material through the use of Pozzo.iTH. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY, LTD., 
Subsidiary of American-Marietta Company. 
General Offices and factory, Toronto 15, Ontario. 
Branch Offices in Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
London, Ottawa, Montreal and Saint John. 


POZZOLITH is a registered trademark of The Master 
Builders Company Ltd. for its concrete admixture 


to reduce water and control entrainment of 
air and rate of hardening. 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH... recently completed $110,000 contemporary church 
—part of a $350,000 church-and-school building program. Architects: Baume and 
Polivnick, A.I. A. + Consulting Engineer: Ketchum and Konkel + General Contractor: Lippert 
Brothers + POZZOLITH Ready-Mixed Concrete: Ready-Mixed Concrete Co. of Denver — 


all of Denver, Colorado. 


A variety of Rusco Prime Window types and sizes were used by architect Keith L. 


newest school. For ventilation, both lift-out, sliding panels and hopper types À 


Graham to achieve distinctive design and functional advantages for Parrsboro’s were used. In the auditorium, a plate-glass gable end runs right to the roof line. À 


NEW SCHOOL FOR PARRSBORO, NOVA SCOTIA 


ARCHITECT: 
Keith L. Graham 


The wide choice of window types and sizes, 
complete fabrication, and modern Slim-Line 
design were all factors in the choice of 
Rusco Prime Windows for this beautiful new 
school at Parrsboro, Nova Scotia. 


Rusco’s variety of fixed-light and venti- 
lating window types gave complete flexi- 
bility in architectural design. Rusco’s tubular 
steel sections permitted a freer use of glass 
without sacrificing structural strength. And, 
because the windows were delivered pre- 
fabricated for installation, the builders were 
able to close-in ahead of the cold weather, 
and save on installation time. 


Rusco’s baked-on decorator colors are 
another new dimensional beauty offered 
architects and builders from coast to coast. 


RUSCO 
PRIME WINDOWS 


A PRODUCT OF CANADA 


4 


DIS T RAISBRURTAOMRES 


Rusco Windows-Doors (N.S.), P.O. Box 1445 North, Halifax 

Rusco Prime Windows of New Brunswick, 436 King St., Fredericton 
Rusco Windows, Quebec City Reg’d., 3016 Blvd. St. Anne, Giffard, Quebec y 
Daigle & Paul Ltd., 1962 Galt Avenue, Montreal 

Macotta Co. of Canada Ltd., 1771 Weston Rd., Weston, Ontario 
Supercrete (Ontario) Ltd., 578 Syndicate Ave., Ft. William 
Rusco Products (Manitoba), 1075 Ellice Avenue, Winnipeg 


Wascana Distributors Ltd., 2713-13th Ave., Regina 
Also: 201 C.P.R. Bldg., Saskatoon 


Capital Building Supplies Ltd., 9120-125th Avenue, Edmonton 
Also: 1223 Kensington Rd., Calgary 


Construction Products, 5776 Beresford St., Burnaby 1, B.C. 


